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IN MEMORIAM 
Dr. Ronald Gray, Vice-President of the Heather Society. 


_ It was with a deep sense of personal 
_ loss that those members who had had 
_ the privilege of meeting Dr. Ronald 
Gray and the many more who had en- 
joyed his articles in the Year Books 
heard that he had died on 22nd March, 
1966. 

His work is being carried on by his 
son in Vancouver, Mr. John C.F. 
Gray, M.A., and at Southcote by Mrs. 
Ronald Gray who accepted the Vice- 
Presidency of the Society and whom 
we asked to write this tribute. 


Dr. Ronald Gray’s interest in the growing of heathers dates 
back nearly 50 years, when he moved to Whincroft, 
Hindhead. The four acre “garden” was a steep hillside of 
wild heathland, but he found a few plants of Erica vagans, 
planted by a previous owner, and that started it. 


Despite the demands of general practice, which kept him 
busy more than twelve hours a day, he laboured in his 
garden every morning for an hour before breakfast. When he 
left Whincroft, 28 years later, that wild hillside had been 
transformed into a wonderful heather garden. As he grew 
older he realised that “the hillside was getting steeper”’ so in 
1950 he moved to Southcote, where the slope was gentler. 
Although nearly 70 years old, he found enormous satisfac- 
tion in transforming three acres of wild heath and scrub into 
another lovely heather garden. He started by bringing just a 
dozen plants and hundreds of cuttings from Whincroft and 
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in fifteen years had 150 different varieties growing freely. He 
often bought one or two plants of a new variety for propa- 
gation, but 90% of the plants in the garden were from his 
own cuttings. 

Dr. Gray was delighted by Sir John Charrington’s 
inspiration to form a Heather Society. His only regret was 
that he was then too old to take as active a part as he wished 
to do, but he much enjoyed showing his garden to the 
members in 1964, and took a keen interest in all the Society’s 
activities and also in the Year Book, to which he contributed 
in 1963, 1964 and 1965. He especially enjoyed writing ““The 
Making of a Heather Garden’. 

The cultivation of South African Heaths was to him not 
only a great delight but a challenge, for they are notoriously 
difficult to grow. However, by 1965, by much patience and 
loving care, he had persuaded more than 60 species to 
flourish in his greenhouse, giving a riot of colour. Not 
content with just growing them, he enlarged his knowledge 
of these plants by becoming a Member of the Botanical 
Society of South Africa and by acquiring many old books 
with beautiful coloured engravings. He personally compiled 
a most detailed catalogue of all references to Cape Heaths in 
the literature. He longed to see a revival of interest in these 
spectacular plants and saw in the Heather Society an 
excellent opportunity to encourage their cultivation. For 
this purpose he potted up hundreds of seedlings and cuttings. 
One of the great joys of his last months was finding re- 
cipients for these, and he much enjoyed meeting several 
enthusiastic embryo Cape Heath growers who came to 
Southcote to collect them. 

Dr. Gray was fond of quoting Professor Compton—‘‘The 
heaths do not intoxicate the floral voluptuary . . . it is to the 
cool vision of the well-ordered mind that they appeal’’. I 
think that may well explain his own devotion to the Genus. 
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Discover Heather 


sent to Park’s Floral Magazine, Kansas City, Missouri, U.S.A. a 

photograph of Calluna Gold Haze, which was reproduced. The 

editor asked me if I could write on heather gardens in America. As, 
frankly, 1 knew nothing about them, I wrote to Mrs. Dorothy Metheny 
of Seattle and Mr. Harold Copeland of Massachusetts, who sent me 
two excellent articles. These were published along with another by 
the late Mrs Esther Deutsch of New York. Eight pages were printed 
under the title ‘‘ Discover Heather!” I was able to illustrate the article 
with several photographs. If any member cares to read them I will 
send the Heather section of the magazine on receipt of a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope (size 10 inches by 7 inches) and on condition that 
the articles are returned to me for passing on to other members. 


Fred J. Chapple, 


THE SECRETARY’S REPORT 


As the years go by, we on the Heather Society Committee begin to 
see certain anomalies. It was pointed out that there was little use in 
distributing the Balance Sheet with the year book relating to a different 
year, so this time it was sent out with the notice of the Annual General 
Meeting. Our financial year should begin when subscriptions fall due, 
which is 31st March, and this was the date when we aimed at having 
the A.G.M. This year it was not held until 20th April. It was much 
better attended, but that may have been because we had a more 
interesting Agenda, which encouraged those who attended to take 
part in the discussion. Three new Committee members were elected, 
Mrs. A. H. Bowerman, Mr. H. C. Crane and Mr. G. Mitchell. At 
the same time members were told of the resignation as Editor of 
Mr. P. S. Patrick, owing to ill-health, and the accession of Mrs. P. 
Harper to this responsible position. In recognition of the great service 
Mr. Patrick has rendered to the Heather Society he has been asked 
to become one of the Vice-Presidents. This is particularly appropriate 
in this year of the publication of his book, “The English Heather 
Garden.”’ 

It is inevitable that we should lose some members each year, and this 
year perhaps we shalt lose more than usual because of the country’s 
financial troubles. As long as we gain more new members than we 
lose the Society can be said to be progressing, however, and this is 
in fact the case. If we can interest members we ought to retain them, 
and this must be our main objective. 
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Apart from the Year Book, our only contact with distant members 
has been through the Circulars which I have sent out. These have 
been, practically speaking, a ‘““one-man show’’, written by me from 
any matters brought to my attention by correspondents, and also 
from committee decisions. Mr. Chapple, supported by Mr. Ardron, 
is convinced that the time has come to extend the former circulars to 
become “bulletins” which should be much more representative of 
members’ opinions, a Members’ Forum in fact. These cannot be done 
through our own “‘secretariat” if I may be so high-sounding, so, for 
an experiment, we shall get them lithographed by a printer. At first 
we shall limit the size to four sides (two pages) of small print and will 
send out two only, one in the Spring and one in the Autumn. The 
bulletins will enable us to use material which could not get into the 
year Book. The circulars as such will cease to exist. I have been only 
too aware of the ridiculous position whereby all members are invited 
to attend Wisley or a private garden, even if they are a thousand 
miles away. The circulars advertising our social activities will now 
be limited to the South of England, being of purely local value. I hope 
that anyone who happens to be in our vicinity at any particular time 
will write asking for our programme. 

We shall, of course, continue to report in the Year Book any of 
our outstanding events. This time I am convinced pride of place 
must go to the luncheon at Wisley on 30th July, when a new “gold” 
Calluna raised by Mr. J. W. Sparkes of Beoley was launched under the 
name ‘Sir John Charrington’ in honour of the latter’s 80th birthday. 
A photograph appears in this issue, showing Sir John Charrington, 
Mr. J. W. Sparkes and his son Mr. Peter Sparkes together with Mr. 
H. L. Nicholson from whom the suggestion came. In it can be seen 
the very fine parent plant most generously given to Sir John Charrington 
by Mr. Sparkes. We all look forward to the time when the hundred 
cuttings that the raisers took will be available in the nurseries. 

Our President, Mr. F. J. Chapple, has been honoured by being 
invited to serve on the panel of judges for awards in the Heather 
Trials at Wisley. This indicates the esteem in which he is held as 
regards his knowledge and experience. 

Once again I must thank the members who helped man the Display 
on 6th-7th September at the R.H.S. We who man the stand find 
this our best “shop-window” and there is no disputing the keen 
interest taken in it by visitors to the Hall, some of whom become 
members on the spot. There is a move afoot to extend these displays 
to provincial shows, where it is hoped that local members will have 
the same readiness to co-operate as is the case in London. 


C. I. MACLEOD 
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Visit to Owl House, 
Uckfield (Mr. H. C. Ellis) 


Katharine Baker Cresswell 


In August 1965 Mr. H. C. Ellis gave a garden party at which 

propagation by cuttings was demonstrated. In the following 

article our Chairman’s \6 year old grand-daughter reports on 
her successes and failures. 


N 7th August 1965 I went with my grandfather, Sir 

John Charrington, to a party given by Mr. Ellis. We 
were fortunate in having fine weather, and after an interest- 
ing lecture we were given a practical demonstration on the 
propagation of heathers by cuttings. Mr. Ellis kindly allowed 
us to take cuttings from his heathers, which included many 
unusual varieties and made a really excellent show. I took 
cuttings from Erica carnea ‘King George’, E. hibernica 
(mediterranea) ‘Alba’, Calluna vulgaris ‘County Wicklow’, 
various Daboecias and Erica cinerea ‘Golden Drop’. These 
were packed in a polythene bag and taken in a hot train from 
Kent to Northumberland, and then had to wait a further day 
before being planted. The long journey added to the hazards 
of raising the cuttings and some of my failures may be 
attributable to this initial set-back. However, eventually 
they were safely planted, although we had some difficulty in — 
obtaining silver sand and were forced, instead, to use a 
mixture of sharp builders’ sand and John Innes compost. 


It is now nearly nine months since the cuttings were taken. 
The survivors have been potted on and are flourishing. 
Results have been surprising. The Daboecias, which are 
supposed to be easy to propagate by cuttings, achieved no 
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notable success with me—possibly because they had been 
consigned to the bottom of the polythene bag! E. hibernica 
‘Alba’ was my greatest triumph. I have several healthy 
cuttings and few failures. ‘Golden Drop’ was a total failure, 
to my great disappointment—I had been much impressed 
by its striking appearance in Mr. Ellis’s garden. Of “King 
George’ and ‘County Wicklow’ I am left with about 50% of 
my cuttings, some of which look as if they have not 
appreciated the prolonged arctic conditions of our draught- 
ridden greenhouse. 


The propagation of heathers by this method is slow in the 
extreme and for those wishing to raise a sizeable plant within 
a short time would seem inadvisable. But I confess I have 
greatly enjoyed watching the progress of my cuttings, and I 
am still deriving considerable pleasure from the gallantly 
growing sprigs of heather. I feel that when at last I come to 
plant them out, it will be with no small sense of achievement. 


i” ee 


Propagation of Heathers 
F. J. Stevens, Wimborne, Dorset. 


EATHERS can be propagated in several ways. A widely 

used method is the layering of established plants. by 
pegging down outside shoots with wires and covering with 
a mixture of peat (40%), soil (40%) and sand (20%). 
Alternatively, a large stone can be placed in the middle of 
the plant. The sand must be gritty and lime free. A sprinkling 
of muriatic acid (dilute) will produce fizzing if lime is present 
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but care must be taken when handling this, old clothes or an 
overall being worn and any acid accidentally splashed on the 
hands washed off immediately in cold water. When the 
layers are rooted they can be detached and either planted out 
in nursery beds or potted up for over-wintering in frame or 
greenhouse. It 1s not advisable to plant out in the open in 
the Autumn except in sheltered gardens or the warmer parts 
of the country. 


Another method is to take cuttings, consisting of young 
shoots about 1 in. long. These are placed in seed boxes, 
which are in turn put into a cold frame, or the cuttings can 
be put straight into the frame, the soil in either case being 
equal parts of peat and soil with some sand to assist rooting. 
Bell glasses are also used. Every care must be taken to 
shade from the sun, and watering must be done every day. If 
the soil seems wet enough a spray only is necessary. 


Many think that mist is the most convenient method of 
propagation, watering being automatic, but plants raised 
this way do have certain peculiarities, such as excessive 
tenderness, and extra care is needed when transferring 
them from the propagation beds to pots if considerable 
losses are not to occur. 


“It is the grand simplicity of nature’s planting that beats us. There 
is no colour scheme anyone ever attempted in gardens so refreshing 
and stimulating as these excursions into pure colour in the wild. A 
wood of bluebells, a meadow of moon-daisies, a moor of ling— 
what can compare?” 

Marion Cran (“Gardens of Character’) 


cs 
AK 
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Cuttings Without Tears 
Brig. C. H. R. Smith, Farnham. 


5 an amateurish amateur I feel diffident about writing 

an article on the propagation of heathers by means of 
cuttings. I do, however, get practically a 100% take, and 
although my method is certainly not original, many seem not 
to have tried it. Few people can afford to buy all the plants 
they want and if this article helps with “do-it-yourself” 
propagation, so much the better. In my own case, I now 
have a few thousand plants in sixty to seventy varieties at a 
cost of about £10. 


I take a bottomless wooden box and sink this some 10 in. 
to 12 in. the ground, put 3 in. to 4 in. of cutting compost into 
the bottom, thoroughly soak this, put the cuttings in, cover 
with a piece of glass, keep the compost moist, and plant out 
rooted cuttings eight weeks later. 


My box is of wood but I am sure any material (bricks, 
concrete slabs, etc.) would do. I make it 12 in. deep because 
this provides a depth of 8 in. to 9 in. of humid air space above 
the compost. The size of the box can be anything to suit the 
glass available. Mine takes 2 ft. by | ft. sheets of horti- 
cultural glass, which is easily obtainable anywhere. I know 
in theory the glass should slope but mine ts more or less flat 
and drips from condensation do not seem to affect the 
cuttings. 


The box is sited out in the open on the West side of the 
house and so gets full sun for most of the afternoon. I have, 
in fact, taken cuttings in this way both in the sun and in the 
dappled shade of tall trees. Either way seems to do, though 
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I feel that slight shade should be better. | am sure one 
important need is plenty of light, so I would never have the 
site in full shade. 


The cutting compost is a mixture of two parts coarse sand 
to one part peat. The sand provides good drainage while the 
peat stops the compost from drying out. I keep the compost 
damp, using a watering can with a reasonably fine sprinkler, 
but nothing special, and try to give a little water each day, 
though this depends on the temperature and weather gener- 
ally. On the other hand, it has been left for a week while I 
have been away, with no harmful results. I do not trouble to 
shade the box. I don’t think the type of peat matters much, 
so long as it 1s neither excessively coarse nor as fine as dust. 
The normal mixture one buys in a bale or sack is satisfactory. 
I have used both sedge and sphagnum, depending on what I 
happened to have available at the time. 


I have found that cuttings can be taken equally well at any 
time from early May to the second half of August and would 
never turn down the offer of a cutting at any time of the year. 
Nor have I found the size of cutting of any importance. On 
20th July this year I planted out well rooted cuttings of 
Erica carnea and Calluna vulgaris taken on 26th May and 
varying in size from | in. to ’5 in. The larger cuttings make 
sizeable plants much more quickly. I invariably take heel 
cuttings, do not bother to strip the leaves but do use No. 2 
hormone rooting powder. 


All types seem to root equally well under these conditions, 
being rooted in six to eight weeks and ready to plant out in 
my sandy soil to which peat has been added. They all do 
perfectly well except, possibly, Erica cinerea ‘Golden Drop’, 
which I find the most difficult to keep growing on. 


Incidentally, I take cuttings of conifers, azaleas and many | 
shrubs in the same way, with equally little trouble. 
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Propagating Heathers in America 


By Mrs. Patrick Cummins of the Arboretum 

Foundation, University of Washington, and here 

reproduced by the kind permission of the Arbore- 
tum Foundation. 


UTTINGS are the most common means of propagation 
for all heathers, through layering, division and seeding 
is done. 


Cuttings 

Choose a healthy plant from which to take your material. 
The ideal time is during the summer, usually about mid-July, 
when the new growth is half-ripened, the stems are changing 
from green to brown and willsnap cleanly when bent sharply. 
However, cuttings taken from August to November, and 
also in March or April when most heathers receive their 
annual trimming, will root easily. 


Choose the non-flowering tips, + in. to 14 in. long; 
remove any flower buds if they do occur. Tree heath cuttings 
may be up to 3 in. long. A tip already branched will develop 
faster into a small plant. Either heel or stem cuttings are 
satisfactory. Trim the end of the cutting with a sharp knife, 
then strip the needle-like leaves from the lower half or third 
of the cutting with two fingers. Dampen and dip the bare 
stem in a rooting hormone to which a small amount of 
fungicide (such as Fermate) has been added; shake off the 
eXcess. 


An effective rooting medium may be made of two parts 
clean sharp sand, and one part peat moss. The sand must be 
clean of all foreign matter. Firm the rooting medium 2 to 
4 in. deep in a shallow cedar flat lined with a single sheet of 
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newspaper, or a plastic or clay pot may be used. Water the 
medium well and slice it 1 in. deep, in rows | in. apart, witha 
table knife. Place the cuttings 14 in. apart in the slit, only the 
bare stems in the medium. It is very important to press the 
soil firmly round the base of each cutting, then water with a 
gentle spray. If there is any delay in setting the cuttings, 
keep them in a refrigerator in a plastic bag. Cover the flat 
with a tent of light clear plastic, supported by two wire hoops, 
or invert a plastic bag over a pot. Place the cuttings outdoors 
in a location with light shade and protection from the early 
morning and late afternoon sun. The north side of a house is 
ideal, or a shaded north-facing cold frame may be used. I 
have found that cuttings taken during the summer root 
better in cool temperatures than in warm. Cuttings taken in 
the fall benefit from bottom heat of 65°-70°F. but do not 
require it. 


Watch the cuttings closely to prevent drying out, for 
this is the main cause of failure; moisture in the top 4 in. of 
rooting medium is vital to the life of the cuttings. Sprinkle 
them lightly whenever the sand on the surface begins to 
appear dry. Keep the plastic over the cuttings until they are 
rooted (about six weeks if taken in the summer). Plastic is 
not necessary if the cuttings are in a cold frame. Protect the 
cuttings from freezing the first winter, in a cold frame, and 
transplant them from the rooting medium in spring. I 
transplant them to 2? in. by 23 in. wooden plant bands 
containing equal parts of sand, peat or leafmould, and rich 
soil. They are grown in an open cold frame, watered daily 
the first summer, the tips of the new growth being sheared 
at 1 in. intervals. The cold frame lid is placed on during 
freezing weather of the second winter, and the heathers are 
planted out in the garden in the following spring, each in a 
nest of leafmould. 
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Mist Propagation 
EQUIPMENT & METHOD by C. W. Gould 


OST gardeners interested in heathers, and indeed 


many commercial growers, find that the rooting of 
some varieties is a slow and often chancey business. The 
modern aids available, such as electronic mist and electrical 
soil warming, offer a means of both speeding up and 
increasing the percentage of successes. At Southport this 
year, the Electricity Boards concerned (Merseyside & North 
Wales and North Western) decided to show on their Stand 
a section devoted to heathers and operated by Messrs. 
Hamer of Sunnymount Nurseries, Chisworth, Nr. Glossop, 
who have been using ‘mist’ and soil warming for some five 
years. 
~The equipment most commonly used is that developed 
by MacPennys. The system consists of a transistor operated 
control unit which opens and closes a solenoid valve (or 
‘electric tap’) in the water line. Switching is effected by 
means of a sensing element (‘electronic leaf’). The water is 
applied through a jet which contains a small orifice opposed 
by a striking pin, so that when the tap is opened, water 
forced through the small hole hits the striking pin and 
breaks up into a very fine mist spray covering a circle of 
about 3 ft. 6 in. diameter; the size of the droplets depends 
on the water pressure and 40 Ibs. per sq. in. is ideal. The 
‘electronic leaf’? contains two carbon rods fitted into a block 
of ebonite and whose ends are ground to form a flush surface 
with the ebonite. 

When first switched on, the leaf is dry and there is no 
contact between the carbon rods. The control unit opens 
the water valve, and water is applied through the jets to 
cuttings and ‘leaf’. When the surface of the leaf is moistened, 
contact is made between the carbons, and the controller is 
actuated, shutting off the water valve. As the water on the 
leaf evaporates, so the sequence is repeated. The amount of 
water applied can be varied by moving the ‘leaf’ relative 
to the jets. There are, of course, other makers of mist 
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equipment but care should be taken to see that it is designed 
for this particular purpose. The local Electricity Board will - 
be able to advise. 

Heather propagation from cuttings may be done in-a 
greenhouse or a garden frame, and in each case good 
ventilation is essential, although shading is unnecessary 
if mist is used. Some degree of frost protection should be 
provided but night air temperatures of above 45°F. are 
not required. 

The electric soil warming which provides a_ base 
temperature of about 60-64°F. from an electrical loading 
of 12-15 Watts/sq. ft. may consist of a low voltage wire 
energised through a special transformer (which reduces the 
voltage in the bench to below 20 volts and more usually 
6-12 volts), or a mains voltage (240 volts) cable. This latter, 
for reasons of safety, should always be of the type which 
has a woven wire earth screen around the live wire. A rod- 
type thermostat of about 18 in. in length is suitable for 
controlling the bed temperature. The propagating bench in 
the greenhouse should be of sufficient strength to bear the 
weight of the wet sand and gravel. A good base may be 
formed by corrugated asbestos sheet with the corrugations 
running across the bench. It is usual to tilt the base so that 
surplus water can drain off. In making up the bench, the 
first 2in. should consist of a coarse gravel or stone chippings 
on which the soil warming wires are laid, followed by another 
2-3 in. of sharp, clean sand. The cuttings may be either 
placed directly into the sand or, if desired, into trays or 
pans. If these containers do not cover the whole of the 
warmed area, loose peat should be packed around them to 
prevent the heat from being wasted. If a frame is used, 
free drainage under the warming wires is still essential. 

C. vulgaris root in 4-5 weeks. 

E. vagans, hybrids and Dabcoecia in about the same time. 
E. carnea in 4-8 weeks. 

and most cinereas will take up to 6-10 weeks. 

After rooting, the cuttings should be potted on into a 
compost consisting of John Innes type compost without 
the lime, and ‘weaned’ off either manually or mechanically - 
until they are sutficiently well established to be placed 
outside or in a cold frame. 
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IN FRAMES. Margaret A. Bowerman, Pulborough. 


BOUT five years ago we built our home on an elevated 
site overlooking the Arun Yalley with the South 
Downs forming a distant background. Part of the site, 
which consists of 27 acres of rough woodland, had, many 
years ago, been used for excavating sand. The remains of the 
old pits, with sandstone cliffs up to 80 ft., form part of a 
natural landscape in which hundreds of sandmartins, 
jackdaws etc., make their nests. The Scotch pines and silver 
birch form the setting in late Summer for large tracts of 
natural heather (cinerea and Calluna) which thrive in the 
acid, sandy soil. Although we had never grown heathers it 
was obvious that they were the right thing for this exciting 
setting and with the help of friends and many visits to 
heather nurseries we began to explore the possibilities. 
With a fairly large area to cover, we soon found that home 
propagation was not only essential financially but was part 
of the thrill of developing a heather garden. 


For the amateur, propagation by cuttings is a fairly easy 
method but the need for regular watering presents a serious 
problem when it is necessary to be away from home, some- 
times for several days at a time. To overcome this we in- 
stalled a small mist propagation plant, which has proved a 
great asset. We chose a site sheltered from the North and in 
full sun, where mains water and electricity were available. 
Our equipment consists of a brick built frame, approxi- 
mately 4ft. by 20 ft., with four units of mist and two frames on 
wheels which can easily be pushed from one unit to another 
for hardening off etc. Each unit has its own separately 
controlled soil warming cable and a selector switch to 
control the mist, thus giving ample opportunity for variation 
of heat and water when weaning. 
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Considerable time and labour can be saved by using 14 in. 
Jiffy Strip (60 fit nicely into a plastic seed tray). These are 
filled with a compost of sand and peat into which the cut- 
tings are inserted. These cuttings root in three to four weeks 
and with gradual weaning are ready to plant into open beds 
in eight to ten weeks, where they grow on until the following 
year, when they are ready to plant out into permanent sites. 
With this method much larger cuttings can be taken, and 
with carneas in particular bunchy tips root quickly and well. 

As we only wish to propagate during the Summer months, 
the plant is closed down for the Winter. The electricity is cut 
off, the water is drained from the pipes and the units cleaned 
and sterilised. The main advantages of this system are—no 
watering, no re-potting, no Winter work and an abundance 
of strong, healthy plants at a reasonable cost. 


IN A GREENHOUSE. Pamela Harper, Gerrards Cross. 


UR mist equipment was completed in the middle of 


May, using the trough-type bench in our small green- 
house. At the end of May we left for a fortnight’s holiday 
in Spain, leaving the mist to take care of 2,000 cuttings. 
This it did admirably and on our return about half had 
rooted. Propagation has continued throughout the year 
and some of the things learned are as follows. 

Most carneas root in four weeks. (‘Eileen Porter’ took 
three months but this is a notoriously difficult variety to 
propagate). Branched tip cuttings root more quickly than 
small heel cuttings. The use of a hormone powder makes 
no discernible difference. Other Erica species took a little 
longer and small and large cuttings rooted equally well. 
‘Callunas took 6-8 weeks in June but half that time in late 
August and September. Daboecias took two months to 
root from Spring cuttings and by then looked miserable. 
New growth taken in September rooted in two weeks. Only 
with E. cinerea did I experience difficulty. These took at 
least eight weeks and many failed entirely. 
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Cuttings were taken straight into plastic trays. Pots proved 
unsatisfactory, the compost becoming sodden even when 
well crocked. Crocking of trays proved unnecessary, and 
indeed a disadvantage in that it lessened the depth of 
compost available to the roots. Various composts were 
tried and a rough and ready mixture of sieved bracken 
peat, soil, spaghnum peat and coarse sand (in more or 
less equal quantities) proved as good_as anything. 

We have no “weaning” equipment. Rooted cuttings are 
hardened off in a cold frame (shading is essential) and then 
planted out in raised nursery beds, which are shaded with 
old curtains during our few hot Summer days. Many young 
plants showed signs of shock when first put out (foliage 
curning purplish) but the set-back was temporary and new 
growth always appeared after a week or two. It remains to 
be seen how they will fare during the winter. Late cuttings 
will be over-wintered in cold frames. 

Only two problems arose. We omitted to provide drainage 
and this has proved necessary. On two occasions some pre- 
monition of disaster sent me into the greenhouse during 
the evening, where I found the equipment misting busily 
away, as it obviously had been doing for hours. Water cas- 
caded from the bench—it looked quite pretty but a waterfall 
in the greenhouse was no part of our garden plan! Our 
water supply is very alkaline and the trouble arose from a 
layer of lime coating the surface of the senser (electronic leaf) 
and rendering it inoperative. A periodic rubbing over 
with sandpaper now keeps it clear but on the ‘belt and 
braces’ principle we now use two sensers at a time. 

Most people do not want to root thousands of heathers but 
the equipment is invaluable for propagating other shrubs etc. 

Our own equipment was a ‘do-it-yourself’ operation by 
my husband, but electricity and water can be a lethal 
combination and the installation of this type of apparatus 
should not be tackled by anyone without a thorough 
knowledge of electricity. Where no electricity supply is 
available, or for the timid, battery operated equipment is 
available, and although bottom heat would not be possible 
this would probably make little difference to the average 
gardener wishing to propagate only during the Summer 
months. 
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Callunas in Spring Fred J. Chapple 


HE majority of visitors to Wisley Gardens see the 

heathers (Calluna) when in bloom during August and 
September. But I write of the plants as I saw them on 21st 
April, 1966—after a winter of prolonged rain. 

I have never been able to understand why “‘Hammondit 
Aurea’ has not received an award as a foliage plant. It looked 
superbly beautiful on this April day, with its new growth 
shining like golden pinnacles. 

If there is a plant which holds a mirror to refinement it Is 
‘Joy Vanstone’: graceful in shape and mellowed in colour, it 
stands apart as a classic heather. No better name could I 
think of for ‘Golden Feather’, the small and close-knit leaves 
split slightly apart, giving the plant a feathery appearance as 
distinct from its golden companions. 

‘Beoley Gold’, brilliant after a shower, is the brightest in 
Sparkes’ unique collection. Even outside the heather king- 
dom I doubt if there is another plant of such lustrous gold. 
‘Orange Queen’, with tapering stems quite a foot long, has 
lovely shades of gold and orange, with tiny pink shoots. 

It may just be a flight of imagination when I see ‘Sunset’ 
in twilight hour as symbolic of a passing day. The plant 
deserves its name. | noticed that some stems in older plants 
of ‘Blazeaway’ were losing their red shade and this is pro- 
nounced at the tips. Thus Iam uncertain whether ‘Blazeaway’ 
will make the grade. 

Of the original 1959 plantings, varieties ‘Multicolor’, 
“Cuprea’, ‘Robert Chapman’, ‘Drum-Ra’, ‘Hammondii 
Aurea’, and ‘Serlei Aurea’ had an invigoratingly fresh look 
on this pleasant, sunny spring afternoon when Wisley was 
intensely quiet—a world of thought, of memory and of 
dreams, save to those who toil unfailingly to maintain the 
spruceness of the gardens. 
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Heathers “In Memoriam” 
Mrs. D. Maginess, Broadstone, Dorset. 


HATEVER views one may hold on the respective 

Y merits of cremation or burial, the fact remains that 

some people favour the latter. It follows, therefore, that we 
must have cemeteries and graveyards. 


The problem of growing plants on graves has always been 
that of finding those which are easily kept within bounds, 
require a minimum of attention and which will look well at 
all seasons of the year. Few people seem to realise that 
carefully selected heathers can fulfil all these conditions, 
added to which, heathers are almost unique in being ever- 
greens capable of producing colour throughout the year. 


In a churchyard in Devonshire a grave has been planted 
with Calluna ‘Mrs. Pat’. The result is most effective as the 
new leaf shoots are coral-pink and these make each plant 
appear to be in full bloom even before the actual flowers are 
formed. The dwarf nature of this cultivar makes it very 
suitable for the purpose for which it is here used. 


Unfortunately, graves are not always well kept. A case in 
point is a Dorsetshire graveyard where some plots have 
Erica cinerea, the common reddish-purple bell heather, 
peeping up amongst the grass, while on others there are 
overgrown specimens of E. vagans ‘Alba’, the pink 
E. mediterranea and E. cin. ‘Domino’ tumbling about in gay 
abandon. Despite obvious neglect the overall effect is far 
from unsightly. One grave has the bright pink E. tetralix 
‘Praegeri’, its beauty mingled with the redness of E. cin. 
‘C. D. Eason’, the pale pink of E. vagans ‘Pallida’ and the 
white Calluna ‘Alba’. There are also a few plants of E. carnea 
to provide flowers in the winter. 
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In Co. Wicklow, Ireland, amongst the heather-clad - 
mountains, lies a newly-created Garden of Remembrance 
planted largely with heathers. The large-velled Daboecias 
‘Atropurpurea’ and ‘Alba’, mingled with E. vagans ‘Alba’, 
give a welcome to the summer and autumn visitors, while 
for the winter and spring there is Erica mediterranea. 

While growing plants, in my opinion, give the best effect, 
sprigs of cut heather in vases look and last well. Double 
varieties like the pink and deeper pink C.y. ‘H. E. Beale’ and 
‘Peter Sparkes’ are excellent for this purpose. 


We are grateful to Mrs. Maginess for writing on this 
subject and it is to be hoped that other memorial plantings 
of heathers will be made. The Editor will be interested to 
know about any, already established or to be planted, in 
Britain and overseas. 

Early in 1962 the President of the Society, Mr. F. J. 
Chapple, had an interesting letter from a man in Chicago 
who signed himself ‘““Hughston McBain of McBain” and he 
has allowed us to make extracts from it. After saying how 
much enjoyment and advice he has received from reading 
Mr. Chapple’s book ““The Heather Garden’, he continues :— 


“T have a very special interest in this subject, since | 
recently purchased a wee bit of land near Dores, 
Inverness-shire and have erected what I call the McBain 
Memorial Park. The park (of two acres) is high on the 
hillside with a splendid view of Loch Ness. The ground 
. has been enclosed, paths have been made and a cairn on 
which there is a plaque giving a bit of history of the land, 
which is part of extensive lands once owned in this area by 
my ancestor, a Scottish Chief, more than 200 years ago. 
My ambition... is gradually to transform it into a heather 
garden’. | 
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Making a Labour-Saving 
Heather Garden 
G. Mitchell, Chalfont St. Giles. 


N 1959 my wife and | moved into a newly-built house on 

a site of some 2,600 square yards at Chalfont St. Giles, 
Buckinghamshire. The site is at an elevation of about 450 ft., 
sloping slightly to the north-west and with little natural 
shelter. The soil is a stony, acid gravel lacking in humus. 


Having previously made a quarter-acre heather garden in 
Hertfordshire, I now planned a somewhat similar garden, 
this time tackling the job more systematically. My original 
interest in heaths arose, frankly, from a desire to have a 
pleasant environment for the house, providing colour and 
form the year round, but without too much maintenance. To 
this end I was prepared to pay the price—I estimated it 
would take some seven years to complete the garden, 
propagating the majority of the plants myself from an 
initial stock of roughly 200 in about 50 varieties, the plants 
ranging in size from recent layerings to well-established 
specimens. Propagation was well in hand before the 
foundations of the house had been excavated! My estimate 
proved reasonably accurate and the major portion of the 
construction work will be completed this year. 


The main theme of the garden is heathers, with some 
conifers, rhododendrons and hybrid brooms (largely for 
hedging) and a small number of evergreen and deciduous 
shrubs, grouped mainly in one bed. There is an orchard and 
a (somewhat neglected) plot for soft fruit. 


A small lawn to the front of the house (kidney shaped, 
about 40 ft. by 20 ft.) is surrounded by heathers and cut 
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with a light handmower which is carried to the lawn over 
stepping stones among the heaths. Being a principal feature 
of the front garden, this lawn receives a fair amount of 
attention. The grass at the back, however, is mostly natural 
meadow, cut regularly with a rotary cutter and fed and 
treated with hormone weed-killer occasionally, and despite 
tough treatment from children is in surprisingly good 
condition. 


Beds were prepared by drawing the outline with sand in 
the autumn, removing the turf in a narrow strip to define the 
shape, killing the grass with Dalapon or Paraquat and 
rough digging then leaving to over-winter ready for 
planting the following spring. Edging work is becoming 
progressively less each year and should ultimately be 
avoided, this being achieved by making the periphery of the 
bed surface flush with the grass and separating bed from 
lawn with a vertical 9 in. strip of heavy-gauge polythene, 
thus preventing stoloniferous grasses from creeping into the 
bed. The edges of all beds are planted with carneas, which 
over-grow the grass. The rotary cutter is steered around the 
beds so as to push back the carnea growth slightly and a neat 
edge is thus produced. 


I have tried to plan an interesting and unified layout of 
beds. The layout is informal—I abhor straight lines in a 
decorative garden—and the largest bed is banked to provide 
vertical contour. Foundation excavations were used for this 
but the heaths, ever accommodating, have grown in this 
‘unpromising material without complaint. Particular atten- 
tion has been paid to vistas, with paths winding out of sight 
between heather beds or disappearing behind taller features. 
The garden was carefully designed to give the best effect 
when viewed from the terrace or the adjacent french 
windows. The larger beds have stepping stone walks or 
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grass paths (which may be crazy-paved with York stone 
later). Much thought has been given to colour blending and, 
especially recently, considerable use made of coloured- 
foliage varieties suchas C.v. ‘Aurea’, ‘Blazeaway’, ‘Cuprea’, 
‘Gold Haze’, “Robert Chapman’, ‘Ruth Sparkes’, ‘Silver 
Queen’ and ‘Tricolorifolia’. Most of the heathers are 
grouped, the number of plants per group ranging from 
four to about 200. The largest varieties, e.g. E. arborea 
‘Alpina’, E. stricta and E. lusitanica, are, however, planted 
singly as individual features. 


The garden is largely hedged with hybrid brooms (grown 
from seed) and E. arborea ‘Alpina’, the latter a gamble 
which seems to have paid off. During the severe winter of 
1962/3 none of the 120 ‘Alpinas’ died and although some 
branches split with the weight of snow and freezing rain 
recovery, after pruning, was rapid. The ‘Alpinas’ and brooms 
give a spectacular display when the smaller heaths are at 
their most subdued. 


Most of the plants I produced myself by layering, regu- 
larly carried out each year in April-May in a propagating 
bed some seven yards by ten. The technique used was to 
plant out deeply plants about three years old, spread the 
foliage radially, work in a peat/loam mixture and cover with 
a Slab of York stone the top of which was level with the soil 
surface. The protruding foliage, turned upwards, was 
trimmed to about 3 in. During drought the stones were lifted 
and the surface soaked occasionally. After 10-12 months the 
plants were lifted and divided. The layerings were then either 
planted in their permanent positions or trenched for a year 
to increase in size. Because of the low humus content of the 
soil plants were first puddled in a peat/loam mixture and 
losses were few, perhaps one in several hundred. 60-80 
plants were layered each year and produced some 800 
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layerings, the yield differing considerably from one variety 
to another. Although this method of propagation is highly 
successful with other species, I found £. cinerea varieties 
twiggy and brittle but in retrospect wish I had persevered as 
their long flowering season makes these heaths a valuable 
feature of a heather garden. 

Layering is sometimes alleged to produce plants less 
robust than those from cuttings. My experience refutes this 
contention. 

I cut back winter-flowering varieties with shears about 
once in four years, the remainder every two years, trying to 
form each group, very roughly, into a pin-cushion shape. 
I snip rapidly, producing very short trimmings which are 
mostly allowed to fall back through the foliage if the habit 
of the plant permits. To get quick ground cover I probably 
planted different varieties rather too closely together and 
this has resulted in some inter-growing. This I combat, 
where necessary, by cutting narrow “channels” between 
groups. I am also thinking of using polythene for this 
purpose. ‘Springwood White’, with its tendency to root 
wherever it touches the ground, is a particularly trouble- 
some trespasser. 

Losses from drought and other causes have been negligible 
but nowadays care should be taken, with new stock, to 
watch for plants exhibiting symptoms of die-back, as they 
may be infected with a fungus disease. Such plants should be 
burnt immediately and the affected soil sterilized with 2% 
formalin solution. , 
[have derived immense pleasure from making this garden, 
although for several years I have had to suspend normal 
social activities for most of March-May. Such a task should | 
not, of course, be undertaken unless one can be reasonably 
sure of remaining in the house long enough to reap the 
benefit of the labour. 
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Landscape Planning in the 
Netherlands 


H. L. Nicholson, F.RA.C.S., Dorking. 


URING the latter part of March and the beginning of 
April 1966 I was privileged to undertake a private 
study tour of Holland and the Netherlands as a guest of the 
Dutch Government, being supported in this venture by the 
Ministry of Housing and Local Government. 

I concentrated on visits to country parks, camping sites, 
recreational areas, municipal works and forestry, and I 
found an opportunity to visit members of the Heather 
Society who are in some way connected with these subjects. 

My first visit, on 3lst March, was to Bergen-op-Zoom, 
where I had the pleasure of meeting Mr. P. G. Kleinschmidt, 
the Park-director and a member of our society. He has 
planted a heather garden, five acres in extent, around a 
small pond in the grounds of a large house now used for the 
care of mentally disturbed children. There are about 70,000 
plants comprising 57 cultivars. The garden is surrounded by 
a magnificent beech forest and it serves this charming 
country town with a population of some 40,000 persons. 

Huge drifts of Erica carnea ‘Cecilia M. Beale’, planted 
nearly to the water’s edge, were an impressive sight. The 
reflection of these in the water, together with large clumps 
of ‘King George’ and some Scots Pine as high forest above, 
was a great joy on a somewhat dull afternoon. Extensions 
are planned and some Metasequoia glyptostroboides have 
already been planted, around which heathers will be grouped. 

The nursery is a model and includes flourishing young 
Hebe varieties which Mr. Kleinschmidt intends to merge 
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with his heathers in the new area. He claims 97% success 
with his cuttings, which are set in frames made of four metal 
sides joined together with a metal bottom. This frame is 
placed in a cold frame, the sides are lifted up and the bottom 
plate slid out, so that the peat and sand and the cuttings rest 
on mother earth. They looked a lovely sight. There were 
some 200 Erica gracilis (a Cape heath and therefore tender) 
in the greenhouse, which are put outside for the summer 
and interplanted with yellow chrysanthemums in beds in 
front of some of the Council owned houses. Mr. Klein- 
schmidt has raised Ericas and Callunas from seed but says 
it is an expensive business and much better to take cuttings. 
He wishes to use heathers more and more in the town beds, 
to save upkeep costs, which in his case are high as he has 
65 hectares (162 acres) of town garden in his care. He told 
me that the Bergen-op-Zoom Town Council were not aware 
that he was making the heather garden and when they saw 
it were not only astonished but delighted. The public are 
enjoying it to the full, as indeed did I. 

I was sorry to see no golden cultivars in the garden to 
give colour relief and brightness, but they seem hard to get 
hold of in Holland. 

My next trip was on 2nd April, to Keukenhof, near 
Lisse. This, as many people know, is an area of some 17 
hectares (42 acres) owned by the various bulb companies 
and attracting a vast number of tourists in the spring. I had 
last visited it in 1961 but found, to my delight, that some 
‘three years ago Mr. W. v.d. Lee, the director, had, as a 
personal hobby, turned some nine acres of land which did 
not lend itself to growing bulbs into this heather garden 
with its related plants. 

It is truly magnificent as the area contains high standing 
Scots Pine and other conifers. Some 24 cultivars are being 
grown and I noticed, amongst others, huge drifts of Erica 
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carnea ‘Atrorubra’, E.c. ‘Thomas Kingscote’, Erica hibernica 
(mediterranea) “Rosea’ and the hybrid ‘George Rendall’. 
In some places Scilla sibirica had been under-planted and 
these splashes of blue had a dramatic effect. Hydrangea 
petiolaris (a self clinging climber), planted at the base of 
some of the Scots Pine, was doing merrily and should 
afford colour contrast. I was fascinated by the introduction 
of Pinus mughus (or mugo as known to me), also ?. austriaca 
and Picea omorika, into the garden, but I did not like the 
restless effect of so many ®@pright junipers (J. hibernica), 


~ which, when viewed from some directions appeared to be 


in rows. 


It was a splendid idea to make a heather garden at 
Keukenhof. This year the full flush of bulbs was some 17 
days late but the carneas did not let the side down and gave 
visitors a lot to admire with their solid banks of colour and 
perfect colour blending. 


On 6th April I saw the heather garden of one hectare 
(24 acres) which has been created by the Gemeente 
Driebergen-Rijsenburg. This town council is also one of our 
members. The district is approximately 15 km. east of 
Utrecht. 


The garden has been made under an existing wood, 
mostly of high standing Scots Pine with some younger beech. 
There is water, in the form of a stream, which adds excite- 
ment. Heathers have been planted to the water’s edge, 
and, this being an “all-the-year-round” garden (unlike 
Keukenhof, which under normal weather conditions closes 
in the middle of May), they have the whole heather range to 
choose from and there are some 210 different cultivars. 
Mrs. MacLeod had sent me a list of these before my visit 
and I was able to make enquiries of Mr. Weber, the head 
gardener, about the unusual varieties. Mr. Weber had no 
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English but my host, Mr. Klaas Huizinga of the Staatsbos- 
beheer (State Forest Service) acted as interpreter. Calluna 
vulgaris “Betty Baum’ turned out to be a poot-looking soul, 
rather straggling. From the same firm (Balders Bros., 
Calmthout, Belgium) comes C.y. ‘Mrs. Alf’, a most attractive 
plant with bright red tips. C.v. ‘Brachysepaldense’ is an 
interesting plant and I understood it to come from C. 
‘Darleyensis’. Mr. Weber thought C.v. ‘Kuphaldtu’, raised 
by Hesse Nurseries in Germany, to be an attractive plant 
when in bloom. The Gemeente have bred one plant, C.v. 
‘Long White’. This had very long stems and is a plant I 
should like to own. 


Here again a lack of goldens. They have EF. carnea 
‘Aurea’, C.y. “Robert Chapman’ and E.cin. ‘Golden Hue’ 
but C.v. ‘Ruth Sparkes’ and E. cin. ‘Golden Drop’ are 
absent. Nevertheless, the garden gave me great joy, especially 
as I saw several old people just sitting about in it during the 
morning, perhaps enjoying the lovely vistas, the rich 
colours, the contrast of light and shade from the tall trees 
which made this garden so alive. 


This form of planting, and the bed planting at Bergen-op- 
Zoom, is very suitable for a municipal authority because it 
cuts down maintenance costs. There could be more of it 
done by the Local Authorities in this country but there 
must be an enthusiast at the helm. And enthusiasts were 
many among my Dutch friends, they are wrapped up in 
. their heather gardens and passionately want to make them 
bigger and to raise more and more plants. 3 


During my visit I was taken into the hearts and homes of 
many dear Dutch men and women and I shall always 
remember them with affection. lamso glad they are members 
of our Society—otherwise I should never have met them! 
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Heathers on Cape Cod, 


Massachusetts, U.S.A. 
Harold W. Copeland, Chatham, Mass., 


UE to conditions of climate and situation peculiar to 
Cape Cod, the growing of heath and heather here at 
Chatham differs sharply from other regions in the United 
States. Chatham is far out at sea on the ‘elbow’ of Cape 
Cod, with the Atlantic Ocean bordering three sides of the 
town, and is in hardiness zone 6 where limits of average 
annual minimum temperatures are —5°F to 5°F. Mean 
temperature in January is 33.5°F and in july 70°F. Mean 


annual rainfall is 42.9 inches, though drought in 1965 


meant a rainfall of only 26 inches. Snowfall is slight com- 
pared to the mainland; some winters we have two storms 
giving a foot of snow which soon disappears; other winters 
light snow is removed with a broom, hence during the 
greater part of each winter the ground is bare. 


The ocean tempers the climate greatly. We have no abrupt 
temperature changes, no late spring frosts nor early autumn 
frosts. Dripping fog and heavy morning dew are especially 
helpful during dry periods. As F. J. Chapple describes 
Sulby in the Isle of Man, so Chatham has “‘a climate free 
from the normal hazards of a winter on the mainland with 
its sudden temperature changes and damaging late frosts 

. ideal conditions of pure air, sunshine and moisture- 
laden wind’’. 


Our heather garden is on land with southern exposure 
sloping down to a salt water inlet, with the Atlantic Ocean 
beyond and no real wind break. Even hurricanes laden with 
salt spray leave the plants unharmed. Soil is acid, possessing 
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organic matter and a small percentage of sand; it never 
bakes hard but always remains friable. 


The Year Book has had articles describing heather grow- 
ing and conditions in Seattle, Washington, and Vancouver, 
British Columbia, across the continent 3,000 miles from 
here and in the next warmer hardiness zone to our own. Yet 
our experience on Cape Cod more closely parallels that of 
Seattle than it does that of heather growers on Long 
Island, New York, and Philadelphia, Pennsylvannia, only 
200 and 300 miles from here. 


Long Island, Philadelphia, and Cape Cod are in the same 
hardiness zone and alike cannot expect dependable snow 
cover in winter; yet there is a wide divergence in heather 
growing experience. According to personal testimony of 
heather enthusiasts in the Long Island and Philadelphia 
areas, there is a varying amount of splitting of stems, 
browning of foliage and plant loss depending upon winter 
severity, and this despite the fact that in these sections it is 
common practise to cover the entire heather garden for 
winter protections. In Chatham we provide no winter cover 
whatever for established plants yet they are totally unharmed. 
The only exception is a light cover of cranberry vines 
(Vaccinium macrocarpum) placed on rooted cuttings set out 
the previous May. 


Experienced horticulturists and arboretum staff members 
ascribe the more favourable growing conditions of Chatham 
entirely to the tempering effect of the Atlantic Ocean on 
three sides of the town. The late Mrs. Esther Deutsch, the 
accomplished heather grower and enthusiast of Long . 
Island, wrote in 1963 “I envy you your climate; I think it — 
possibly one of the most favoured for growing heathers in 
the entire country’. It was simply the Copelands’ good 
fortune to locate here. 
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In preparing our heather beds in Chatham, we incorporate 
large quantities of native bog peat and mix two handfuls of 
peat in each planting hole. We never use manure or commer- 
cial fertiliser but top-dress as required with compost, leaf- 
mould and seaweed. Where plants are small enough and 
have not grown into one another and can be worked on 
separately, each winter we place rotted pine needles around 
the base, this serving three purposes—the protection of 
plant roots, provision of food and discouragement to weeds. 


How fast individual plants of different varieties grow in 
England I am unaware. The following notes show rapidity 
of development here, each plant starting as a rooted cutting. 
(Here follows a list of 14 Callunas, with ‘County Wicklow’ 
having a spread of 39 inches at six years old, followed by 
‘H. E. Beale’ with 38 inches; ‘Serlei Aurea’ at four years 
old having a spread of 33 inches followed by ‘Mrs. Pat’ and 
‘Mrs. Ronald Gray’ each with 28 inches. Six-year old 
carnea ‘King George’ had a spread of 38 inches, x darleyensis 
64 inches and vagans ‘Mrs. D. F. Maxwell’ 30 inches. E. x 
Watsonii ‘Dawn’ heads the list of other varieties with a 
spread of 34 inches in four years). 

We have here, at present, 206 varieties comprising 99 
Calluna, 28 E. cinerea, 24 E. carnea, 14 E. vagans, 9 E. 
tetralix, 8 E. ciliaris, 7 Hybrids, 8 Daboecia, 5 E. mediter 
ranea, 2 E. lusitanica,\ E. arborea, | E. stricta. We also grow 
with the heaths the closely allied Bruckenthalia spiculifolia. 

We read of preferences of choice varieties in England 
which parallel exactly our own. How could it be otherwise 
so long as plants perform perfectly in England or in the 
States ? 
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Notes on British Heathers 


3. Variation 
David McClintock, Platt, Kent. 


HE great majority of our garden heaths are variations 

which have been propagated vegetatively, and which are 
therefore cultivars. The distinction between a cultivar and a 
botanical variety is not always clear-cut, but technically the 
latter is a wild form not confined to a single, or a few, 
individuals. A cultivar, or garden variety, is a fixed variant 
whose continued existence is due to selection, hybridisation 
or other human intervention. 

The varieties of heathers which have been described 
botanically are of little value and nowadays generally dis- 
regarded. For example, differences only in colour are con- 
sidered at best forms. Thus White Heather is now no 
more than Calluna vulgaris forma alba (Weston) Braun- 
Blanquet. Every such botanical name I know of was given 
before the cultivar system got going during the past decade. 


Minor Variations 

Plants may be found by the conscientious searcher in the 
wild with all sorts of deviations from normal, for example 
with or without glandular hairs, without stamens, indeed — 
without a corolla, which may also be larger or smaller or 
‘constricted, longer or shorter than the style, calyx etc., the 
parts of the flower may be in 5’s and so on. But only a 
technical specialist would want to cultivate most of these 
and the normal garden searcher is interested only in such 
aberrations as of flower colour and shape, flowering season, 
form, foliage, soil and climatic preference, which are all I 
deal with here. The fact is that the more one examines - 
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plants of a given species, and especially plants which grow 
in untold millions like heathers, the more variations can one 
detect, variations which are always being produced. Most 
are disadvantageous to the plant in its fight to survive, and 
in any event cross-pollination and gene-flow soon modify 
or eliminate them in the wild. Let us begin by considering 
the different sorts of variations I have just mentioned as 
being garden-worthy and then go on to the causes. 


Variations in Flower Colour 

As to colour, basically our hardy garden heathers all have 
flowers of some sort of pink or red or purple or mauve 
(descriptions are subjective and difficult to standardise, even 
with the aid of a colour chart) or white. But what a range 
they manage to produce nevertheless! In addition there is 
polychromy, when corollas are of two colours, or alter 
colour as the flower develops—for example cinerea ‘Miss 
Waters’ starts a bicolor and fades to a uniform pink. Other 
examples are cinerea ‘Eden Valley’, fetralix ‘Bicolor’, 
mackaiana ‘Flore Pleno’, and ciliaris “Wych’ and ‘Stapehill’ 
a Calluna ‘Bicolor’ was listed by Dicksons of Edinburgh 
in 1827. 


Variations in Flower Form 

Corollas may be split, from internal or external causes— 
cinerea “Schizopetala’ or tetralix ‘Mary Grace’, which I 
discuss later. 


Other variations in the corolla may have high garden 
worth. The most notable no doubt is the so-called double 
flower, ‘‘filled’’ as the Germans and Dutch call it. Mackaiana 
‘Flore Pleno’, which I have quoted above, was in fact first 
discovered over a hundred years ago, and double Callunas 
are well-enough known not to require recital—they date 
back at least 160 years. But there are also records of double 
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flowers in cinerea, tetralix and vagans, which I wrote about 
in the R.H.S. Journal in October. In so far as they existed, 
they would be most welcomely refound. 

Corollas may fail to open—Calluna ‘Underwoodii’ or 
‘David Eason’ ; they may also be larger— Daboecia ‘Globosa’, 
or smaller—D. ‘Porters Variety —than normal and, in my 
opinion, a plant can still be attractive without them, as in 
vagans ‘Viridiflora’. But petal- or corolla-less flowers are 
hard to spot in the wild. As to the time of flowering, it is well 
known that in spring plants this is more dependent on 
weather and will vary from year to year; but more reliable 
examples are in Callunas, some of which can be out in June 
while others are still good in November, a valuable six 
months’ spread. Calluna is, incidentally, said by Dr. F. G. 
Gregory to be an obligate long-day plant, which fails to 
initiate flowers if the daily exposure falls below a certain 
level, and which flowers soonest in continuous light. 
Variations in Foliage 

The foliage can be hairless to shaggy, glandular or not, 
and varies in colour too. The first difference is the basis of 
the only variety of Calluna still occasionally maintained 
botanically, the shaggy ones being var hirsuta Presl (rather 
than tomentosa) and in their extreme forms, such as ‘Silver 
Queen’, strikingly distinct. But in fact variation is con- 
tinual in this species and there is no hard and fast dividing 
line. I prefer to recognise no varieties at all except cultivars. 
As to colour, Calluna ‘Variegata’ or foliis variegatis is one 
‘of the oldest cultivars—grown at least as early as 1823, and 
described as “‘silver-striped”’ or “foliage interspersed with a 
silver hue”; and ‘Aurea’ is about as old. A couple of distinct 
kinds went by this latter name at least by 1884. Now we 
have an ever-increasing and valuable range of reds, oranges, 
coppers, yellows, pale or dark greens, or combinations of 
these, or the foliage changing with the seasons, 
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Growth Forms 

One useful characteristic of our heathers is that any 
growth form noticed in the wild is likely to be retained in 
cultivation. I do not know if this is the invariable rule, 
but I do know that Beijerink in his Monograph of Calluna 
listed 85 forms and sub-forms all of which, except one, 
remained true when propagated by cuttings. A plant such 
as Calluna ‘Mrs. Ronald Gray’ is not merely prostrate 
because of the exposure on the Devon cliff on which it was 
collected—which doubtless was the cause of its survival, 
but has kept this shape, it and its cuttings, ever since and, 
Mr. Proudley has noticed, so have some of its seedlings too. 
This is a valuable feature of variation which is by no means 
always available in other families: normally if you put a 
‘small plant in good soil it soon grows large, often very 
large! So any unusual forms of growth or branching 
should be worth propagating. 


Adaptations to soil or climate, wetness or dryness, the 
gardener can exploit—or be wary of, like the tenderness of 
Calluna ‘Elegantissima’. I do not know to what extent 
heathers have been intentionally collected from some of the 
more or less chalky places where they are to be found in the 
wild. Often their presence, say on a down, is due simply to 
leaching, the calcium having been washed out of the upper 
soil. But in some situations, such as in shallow hollows on 
the limestone pavement of the Burren in W. Ireland, any 
such leaching must be at least very much reduced and I have 
wondered if these might not prove to be races which would 
do in a chalky garden. Prof. D. Pigott looked into this and 
tells me that in every case he found that some of the heather’s 
roots were actually in acid soil—and the p.H. on one site 
in the Burren varied from 4.5 to 7.0 within 5 mm. But he 
does not rule out the possibility that genetic variability 
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could also be involved. I am indeed growing, so far happily, 
in chalky soil three that I recently collected there, and another 
three from Scottish limestone. 


Sources 


After all this, what have in fact been the sources of our 
cultivars? I shall discuss them in the sequence of ecotypes 
(forms adapted to different natural conditions), sports, 
teratological forms (caused by outside influences, not 
affecting the genes of the plant), seedlings and hybrids, 
with a note on doubling of the chromosomes. 


Ecotypes 


Ecotypes have produced many more than ‘Mrs. Ronald 
Gray’, but it is chiefly the dwarfer ones which attract 
attention. Perhaps more could be made of plants happy in 
the wild in wet, dry, windy, shady or chalky situations. 


Sports or Reversions 


Sports have been described as “evolution caught in the 
act’: for here on a given plant you can see before your very 
eyes a new form arising, the hereditary tissues changing. 
The most striking is amphichromy, when one or more 
branches bear flowers of a different colour. This is most 
obvious when they are white, but also occurs with paler 
and darker flowers on different branches. A sport is normally 
a result of a change in the make-up of the genes, the con- 
stituents of the chromosomes, and so is permanent. Never- 
‘theless, the change may be less stable when the sport may, 
in part at least, revert. There is added excitement in reversion 
(if one can be sure it is this, and not a new sport), as it may 
show the origin of the cultivar in question. I saw this in 1965 
on various plants, mostly at Mr. and Mrs. Letts’ Nursery 
and at Wisley. Among the double purple flowers on one 
plant of Calluna ‘Joan Sparkes’ in the R.H.S. trial beds _ 
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were two branches reverting to ‘Alba Plena’, one of which 
was in its turn reverting to ‘Elegans’, in the way the early 
flowers of ‘Alba Plena’ so often do. The specimen is now 
in the Wisley Herbarium. I noticed this before I was aware 
that this precise parentage was recorded in print. Calluna 
‘Rosalind’ was reverting to white flowers, showing presum- 
ably a ‘Serlei’ origin, and C. ‘Multicolor’ reverting too. The 
way Calluna ‘Ruth Sparkes’ can revert from its golden 
foliage to green is notorious. It will indeed be technically 
interesting if some forms of this do not. The old ‘Variegata’ 
was said frequently to revert to all-green foliage. Last year 
too, Sir John Charrington tells me he had his cinerea 
‘Domino’ reverting to purple flowers; and the Letts showed 
me fetralix ‘Ruby’s Variety’ reverting to normal. 


In the wild, of course, it may be assumed that most, if 
not all, of what we find as a sport is such, and not a rever- 
sion: indeed I have seen specimens or records of amphi- 
chromy in Calluna in the wild on eleven occasions, dating 
back to 1896. Cinerea ‘Domino’ came thus, and I always 
regret Mr. Maxweil did not keep the entire plant, pro- 
pagating both purple and white to see how stable each was, 
or indeed if perhaps some of the cuttings did not sport 
similarly, and attractively. Moreover, a study of the genes 
of its differing branches might have been revealing. 


The majority of sports have been spotted in gardens. 
Plants there are more closely under observation, but it may 
also be that our selected forms are more likely to break than 
the ordinary run of normal plants. The latest and most 
exciting sport is a white Mackaiana ‘Lawsoniana’, the first 
white-flowered break in this puzzling species. It appeared 
in 1964 in the late Dr. Ronald Gray’s garden. Another 
recent one is a golden-foliaged hibernica ‘W. T. Rackliit’, 
which the Letts have called ‘Golden Dome’. In herbacea 
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(carnea), ‘Ann Sparkes’ is recorded as a sport from ‘Vivellii’ 
and Mr. Chapple reports a pink sport of ‘Cecilia M. Beale’ 
and a golden-leaved ‘King George’; ciliaris “White Wings’ 
came from ‘Mrs. C. H. Gill’; in cinerea, besides ‘Domino’, 
there is another record of amphichromy in the wild in the 
Gardener’s Chronicle for 29th August 1908, and ‘Golden 
Hue’ came from the golden-foliaged half of a normal plant. 
In x darleyensis, ‘Silberschmelze’ is known to have been a 
mutation found in Germany on type darleyensis. In Calluna, 
recently “Gold Pat’ came from “Mrs. Pat’; “Ruth Sparkes’ 
we have mentioned as coming from ‘Alba Plena’; ‘Else 
Frye’ was a sport on a pink plant; while ‘Peter Sparkes’ 
and ‘Elsie Purnell’ came from ‘H. E. Beale’; the old ‘Lutes- 
cens’ was a sport, while ‘Serlei’ sported into “Serlei Aurea’. 
I have seen ‘Serle’ feathered with ‘Serlei Aurea’ more than 
once and I suspect this is not rare. But I am told it is 
almost impossible to strike cuttings from these partial one- 
sided breaks, which therefore merit detailed examination by 
some specialist in plant structure. Similar feathers occur on 
Calluna ‘Rosalind’ and C. ‘Goldsworth Crimson’—the 
latter can become ‘Goldsworth Crimson Variegata’, and 
the Letts have a similar cinerea. 


Teratological Forms 

Variation caused by outside influences can in certain 
circumstances be passed on in cuitings. If you cut down a 
heather, its progeny will not be dwarf, but mite-affected 
plants can stay constant. I suppose this is because we take. 
the mites as well in the cuttings. Support for this theory 
comes from fetralix ‘Mary Grace’. Typically this has an 
unevenly tattered corolla on at least the majority of the 
shoots, but the form sold by some nurserymen has them 
quite undamaged. | assume these latter were propagated — 
from unaffected shoots, but I have not yet got down to 
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proving this. It has also been said that later shoots may be 
unaffected and indeed this could be so, because mite activity 
is at its height in early summer. This particular form has 
been found in the wild, to my knowledge, on about forty 
occasions all over the country between 1838 and 1964, and 
also in France. It was named var fissa by Dr. G. C. Druce 
in 1913 from a plant found by Mr. Seton Gordon at 3,000 ft. 
on Ben Macdhui. The first mention I know of ‘Mary Grace’ 
is in Autumn 1936, when Maxwell & Beale listed it. Mr. 
Patrick tells me Mr. Maxwell got it near his home at 
Corfe Mullen, but does not know who she was. 


Cinerea var rendlei was a name given by L. B. Halli in 
1928 to plants from Studland Heath which had no flowers, 
but tufts of crimson or fox-coloured bracts at the top of the 
stems—the so-called wheatear effect. There are earlier 
records of similar forms but these particular forms were 
found in several places, mostly in Purbeck, at that time. 
Two of them were propagated by Maxwell & Beale and 
listed, from 1927 to 1932 and 1934 respectively, as “‘Broad- 
stone’ and ‘Studland’. These were given, therefore, different 
botanical and cultivar names at the same time, the former 
being hardly justified for such an occasional teratological 
form. I knew of no records of this in the wild since the late 
1920’s until [ was sent it, still from the same area, in 1965. 
This is being propagated. And the other day I saw dried 
specimens collected in S. Wales in 1940. The form is also 
almost certainly mite-induced. It is technically bracteody 
or bracteomania, when the floral organs are thus replaced 
by small leaves and bracts. 


Mites are almost certainly responsible, Dr. A. M. Massee, 
the specialist in them, tells me (as E.W. Swanton also thought) 
for the bracteody of vagans ‘Viridiflora’. But Dr. Massee is 
puzzled in that he has, despite the greatest trouble, failed to 
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detect any sign of them on the various specimens of any of 
these aberrations | have sent him at different times of the 
year. ‘Viridiflora’ is, however, a misnomer, because when 
any of its flowers do appear they are pale purple, although I 
concede the general effect is of a green spike with whiskers. 
It was first found, so I have a note, in 1916 and then by 
P. D. Williams in 1929 on the Lizard peninsula, where he 
had known it for ten years. A very similar form was sent 
by Mr. Williams to Kew in April 1922. What may have 
been another similar plant “the corolla replaced by a 
rosette of bracts and the peduncle covered with scattered 
bracts” was reported from Goonhilly Downs in 1932 by 
Dr. R. Kempthorne. But he called it “‘flore pleno”’! 


Witches brooms are caused by eriophyid mites, in this 
case Eriophya exigua Liro—there are remarkable drawings 
in the Gardeners Chronicle for the 16th January 1875 of such 
forms of Ling from Poole Harbour. Calluna ‘Minima 
Smith’s Variety’ came from a broom on a normal plant near 
Newry. Fasciation has been recorded in heathers but is 
rarely a thing of beauty. 


Seedlings 

Seedlings have been, no doubt, a prolific source of garden 
varieties, for one assumes that most good plants collected — 
in the wild will have had proper sexual origins. Indeed many 
‘ differences can be shown to be inherited, local forms often 
coming true from seed. Dr. C. H. Gimingham reports that 
those from areas where the growing season is short tend to 
be early-flowering, those from exposed habitats to have 
short compact growth, and prostrate plants with lateral and 
main shoots curving down to the ground are prominent in 
seed from Shetland (where so many other plants are pros- 
trate). This is less dramatic than sporting, or even than mite- 
attack, but it is sounder. There is always the lingering, but 
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never proved, suspicion that vegetatively propagated plants 
get progressively older and weaker, all being parts of one 
individual. But every seedling involves a recombination of 
the genes of both its parents and so gives a chance of 
variation. Here again, most have been spotted in gardens, 
but it is well known that the seed from even the finest variety 
will produce very ordinary offspring, like humans. Never- 
theless, the chances of good seedlings are greater where good 
varieties are grown and space is available for them to de- 
velop and show their faces, especially perhaps among 
foliage varieties. Some cultivars are specifically recorded as 
being seedlings of others, e.g. Calluna ‘Serlei Grandifiora’, 
E. herbacea (carnea) ‘Springwood White’, E. cinerea ‘New 
Salmon’ from E. cin. ‘Alba Major’, Cal/luna ‘Glasnevin Red‘ 
was among a batch oi ‘C. D. Eason’, E. hibernica (mediter- 
ranea) ‘“Rosea’ is thought to have come from E.h. ‘Bright- 
ness’, while all x darleyensis forms except “Silberschmelze’ 
have been garden seedlings, for the parents do not grow 
wild within hundreds of miles of each other. x veitchii was 
also of spontaneous garden origin. So far as I know the only 
time it has occurred was in the late 1890’s, only a very few 
years after the original x darleyensis. 


Among presumed seedlings must be included the so- 
called var schizopetala of cinerea. | would much like to 
know if its seedlings come true—I have sown its seeds so far 
unsuccessfully. This is the variety with the corolla evenly 
divided to the base into six. It was christened thus in 1912 
by Prof. G. S. Boulger, but the form had been collected in 
different places in the wild on several earlier occasions, as I 
said in my last paper. I have 13 records between 1871 and 
1958. It differs basically from ftetralix ‘Mary Grace’ in the 
regular splitting of the corolla, and in occurring in the wild 
in single plants and not patches; and even more importantly 
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in probably not being caused by outside influence. It is 
almost certainly a gene-induced form. Even so, being very 
rare, it barely deserves a botanical varietal name, and in 
gardens is best called ‘Schizopetala’. I suspect ‘Winifred 
Whitley’ is the same. “‘W. G. Notley’ 1s more of a puzzle 
but may belong here too. Actually the earliest name for 
this form is the confusing var polypetala used by W. J. Bean, 
and Kew, from 1898. I hope it is never adopted. 


Artificial Crossings 

Intentional crosses have only very rarely been made. 
Attempts were proposed as long ago as 1849 (Gardeners 
Chronicle 17th March and Journal of Horticulture 20th 
January 1863) to cross Cape Heaths with our hardy ones; 
and this despite a warning on the 3rd August 1860 that 
‘““Cape Heaths do not cross with our natives’. No doubt 
however the bees do the work so well on our native species 
that human intervention can hardly improve on it, all the 
more because crossing them demands deft fingers. I have 
heard of attempts at crossing, not always successful, in 
America, and by the late Mr. J. W. Porter in Ireland; and this 
has also been done, somewhat more easily, with the large- 
flowered Daboecias. R. V. Gifford in the Gardeners 
Chronicle 18th September 1926, recorded the varieties he had 
produced by crossing white ‘Globosa’ with the typical plant, 
‘ There are other notes on this subject in The Garden for the 
23rd December 1922 and 22nd September 1923. But the 
field for artificial crossings in the hardy heathers is not so 
great with the few species available, and varietal crossing 
offers less scope, but should be worth trying, e.g. aiming to 
increase forms amenable to chalk. And no hybrids are yet 
known of Calluna or Erica cinerea, stricta or vagans. 
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Chromosome Doubling 


Doubling of the chromosomes can produce good, often 
larger, plants. This might occur naturally but the chromo- 
somes of heathers are tricky to count and have rarely been 
examined anywhere. All our Ericas are tetraploid, 2n=24, 
and Calluna diploid 2n=16, 1.e. they have different basic 
numbers, 6 and 8. Doubling of chromosomes can be 
induced artificially with colchicine, and cuttings may 
produce variations when subjected to X-rays, or radio- 
active material. | am not aware that either method has 
been tried on heathers. 


Unknown Origins 


_ Finally, there is a large group of varieties whose sources I 
have not yet discovered. Calluna ‘Flore Pleno’ must have 
originated in the wild but I just cannot find out where or 
when, although one such form has been cultivated since at 
least 1804. Similarly, whence came the very interesting, and 
old, Daboecia ‘Bicolor’ which was known 100 years ago? 
It had been grown for some years as this, when the more 
appropriate name ‘Varicolor’ was proposed in 1874. The 
Letts list D. ‘Pink’ and find it reverts to ‘Bicolor’, and no 
wonder when it is one of the forms ‘Bicolor’ takes, i.e. 
purple, white, pink, and white variously streaked purple. 
More work can be done on the effect of taking cuttings 
from the different shoots or branches of this gay and 
fascinating plant and seeing to what extent each comes or 
stays true to that shoot or branch. Maxwell’s hoodwink 
cinerea ‘Crawfordu’ would seem to be similar; and I wish I 
could have seen Miss Waterer’s cinerea “The Freak’. 


OSA 
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REPORT FROM THE MIDLANDS 
(Compiled by Mrs. C. I. MacLeod from letters ) 


This year, through pressure of work, Mr. G. Yates is unable to contri- 
bute his report. I am therefore left to gather up the information 
spel in letters from Mr. Annabel, Mr. Ardron and Mr. Yates 
himself. 

The earliest, in January 1966, is a circular letter sent round to Mid- 
land and Northern members plus some in Wales by Mr. Yates. His 
next letter to me dated February 23rd, expresses some disappointment 
at the lack of response to it, but ends with the encouraging news that 
Mr. Ardron’s talk in Nottingham, organised by the local Parks Superin- 
tendent was excellently attended on February 10th by over 100 people. 
Furthermore, a Heather collection is to be undertaken in the grounds 
of Newstead Abbey by the Parks Superintendent. With typical genero- 
sity, Mr. Ardron donated his fee to the funds of our Society, and I as 
Treasurer wish to record my thanks. Next, a letter from Mr. Ardron 
gives the news of a very successful propagation party of members from 
the Nottingham-Sheffield area on 24th July at Mr. Yates’ home, end- 
ing with a tour of Mr. Annabel’s nursery. 

Mr. Annabel’s letter of September 26th now takes up the story and 
tells of the heather display arranged again at the local fete, presumably 
in September, which was, as Mr. Annabel puts it, “much admired, 
particularly by the Countess of Athlone, who is, I understand herself 
a lover of heathers. Some 200 heathers and conifers were arranged 
round a dais from which the fete was opened and commanded much 
interest.” 

All these letters stress the great advantages that have accrued to 
members and the many new friendships that have sprung up in this 
area as a direct result of the propagation meeting earlier, and as Mr. 
Yates is not writing this report, it gives me the opportunity to endorse 
Mr. Ardron’s expression of gratitude that all members of the Heather 
Society, not only those in the Midlands, owe to him for his generosity 
and tireless efforts to stimulate interest in the growing of heathers. 


The use of Fertilisers on Heathers 
: Brigadier E. T. Weigall, Rotherfield. 


T the Annual General Meeting a letter was read out 
A asking for comments on the use of fertilisers on 
heathers. 3 

I started growing heathers in 1950 when making a garden 
from a field. The soil is neutral but deficient in potash and 
phosphate. . 
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After some years the plants in my heather walk began to 
go off, especially C.v. ‘Serlei Alba’ and ‘H. E. Beale’. I 
asked the local agricultural adviser to test the soil and he 
advised a dressing of superphosphate and sulphate of 
potash. Later I began growing heathers for sale on a small 
scale and now feed all my young and newly planted heathers. 
Peat is excellent for adding humus but there is no nutriment 
in it. All my cuttings are struck in equal parts of peat and 
silver sand which has been well soaked with a solution of 
Maxicrop. 


The beds for the young plants have compost dug in and 
then acid oak and beech leaf mould is spread over. A 
dressing of Eclipse fish manure 1-3-2 (i.e. 9% phosphate 
and 6% potash) is given and the beds rotary hoed. A thick 
dressing of rhododendron peat is then given, and before 
putting in the young plants I give a watering of Murphy’s 
Sequestrene. 


I find that at the end of the year the heather cuttings have 
made a good ball of roots and the flowers are of a deeper 
colour than those of heathers which have not been fed. One 
is often told that heathers can only be planted from Septem- 
ber to May. I find that, if lifted with a good ball of soil, full 
of roots, they will transplant at any time of the year if 
watered in dry weather. So many heathers that one buys 
have such a small root system that, even if planted at the 
best time of the year, they take at least twelve months to get 
_ established. Feeding, I am certain, is the answer to the 
successful growing of good heathers with a sound root 
system and deeper colours in the flowers. 


> 
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The ‘Briar’ Pipe 
J. P. Ardron 


HE “briar”’ pipe is really the bruyére pipe, ““Bruyére”’ 

being the French for Erica arborea, the tall tree heath 
(up to 30 feet) not 100% hardy in this country. It is the 
roots of this tree which are used for the making of tobacco 
pipes. Grown for the purpose in Northern Italy, the tough 
roots are taken to Leghorn, where they are rough shaped into 
blocks which are simmered in a vat for twelve hours to bring 
out the desired rich brown colour. Exported to France and 
England the finishing trades fashion and bore these blocks 
to produce the familiar pipe. Thus thousands of men carry 
a piece of heather in their pocket, and how few of them 
know? 


2k 3h 2 


Midge Galls on Erica Carnea 
K. M. Harris, Entomologist, Wisley. 


HE ornamental heathers of the genus Erica are not 
normally troubled by insect pests but within the last 
year the Heather Gall Midge (Wachtliella ericina) has 
caused considerable damage to certain cultivars in the 
Heather Garden at Wisley and has also been reported from 
other parts of Surrey. This ‘pest lays its eggs at the growing 
point of the stem and a terminal gall develops. 
Each gall contains a single midge larva which remains 
within the gall until the foilowing year. So far as is known, 
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the adult midges lay their eggs in June in the south of 
England; galls appear shortly afterwards and larvae are 
present within the galls until the following May, when 
they pupate and give rise to a new generation of adults. 

Prior to 1966 this pest had been recorded infrequently, 
though it may well have been locally abundant in some 
areas for many years. It has been recorded from Cornwall 
in 1946, Birmingham and Woking in 1947, Winchester in 
1949, Knowle in 1950, Hutton le Hole in 1951 and Kyle of 
Lochalsh in 1960 and, so far this year, has been found at 
Wisley, Churt and Normandy, all in the county of Surrey. 
In all cases only Erica carnea is attacked and the midge 
shows a marked preference for ‘Springwood White’ and 
‘Springwood Pink’. This is particularly noticeable at Wisley 
where these two cultivars have been severely damaged while 
the numerous other cultivars of Erica carnea in the Heather 
Garden are quite unscathed. Other susceptible cultivars 
sent to Wisley for examination during the period 1947-66 
include ‘Pink Pearl’, ‘King George’, ‘Vivellii’, and 
‘Atrorubra’. 

The best way to control Wachtliella ericina is to prevent 
its initial establishment by keeping a sharp look-out for the 
galls. As soon as any are observed they should be marked 
down for removal and destruction. Since the larvae are 
Static within the galls from August through to April 
there is no great urgency about this task and it may be 
safely left to be effected at leisure in late autumn, winter or 
early spring. Normal contact insecticides are not effective 
against the larvae, which are well protected within the gall, 
and systemic insecticides, which might be effective, are 
unproven. Contact sprays applied against the egg-laying 
females in June would be effective but the occurrence of the 
pest is so sporadic and the timing of such sprays so critical 


_ that no general recommendation can be made. 
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The Entomologist, R.H.S. Laboratory, Wisley, would be 
pleased to receive any information on the occurrence of 
this pest and would be prepared to give detailed advice on 


specific outbreaks. 


“The English Heather Garden” 
by D, Fyfe Maxwell & P. S. Patrick 


Published by MacDonald & Co. at 40/- 


Books on heathers are few and this is a welcome addition. 


Mr. D. Fyfe Maxwell, who died in 1963, was one of the 
first Heather Society members, and co-author Mr. P. S. 
Patrick was our Editor until this year. 


Both authors were professionally concerned with heather 
growing for many years, Mr. Maxwell having founded the 
Dorset nursery of Maxwell & Beale, where Mr. Patrick 
later joined him as Nursery Manager. From this nursery 
came some of the best named varieties, not least among — 
- them those named after the authors’ respective wives, 
‘Mrs. D. F. Maxwell’ and ‘Mrs. Pat’. 


Starting with chapters on planning, buying and planting, 
the book continues with detailed information on propaga- 
tion and (no less important but less often explained) the 
subsequent growing on of the young plants. Each group of 
heaths is then dealt with in turn, followed by a list of 
varieties. 
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Nor are the writers afraid to express their individual 
opinions, e.g. that Erica “Eileen Porter’ may be a carnea/ 
mediterranea hybrid. 

Knowledge gained by practical experience over 50 years 
is imparted with a literary skill and love of their subject 
which make this book a “must” for all heather enthusiasts. 
It could well solve the Christmas present problem for many 
members. 


* * * 


“Companion to Flowers’ 
by David McClintock 


Published by G. Bell & Sons Ltd. Price 30/- 


David McClintock’s articles have been one of the most 
popular items in our Year Books, and all those members 
who have enjoyed them will want to own his latest book. To 
sum up, in the brief space available, the 234 interest- 
packed pages proved an impossible task. I therefore quote 
his own words... “I have tried to show you some of the 
interests there are connected with our wild flowers, the 
pleasures and adventures they bring, the devotion inspired 
by them.” And how well he succeeds. Anyone seeking 
background information on heathers and other plants may 
well find it here. 
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REPORT ON WISLEY HEATHER TRIALS 


The following extracts from Wisley Trial Reports are reproduced by 
kind permission of the Council, the Royal Horticultural Society. 

The trials were inspected by a sub-committee of Floral Committee B 
on the dates shown, and on its recommendation the Council made 
the following awards to cultivars: 


CALLUNA VULGARIS (10th September, 1965) 


GOLDEN FEATHER. (Raised, introduced and sent by Mr. J. W. 
Sparkes), A.M. Foliage golden-yellow with light green showing 
through and tipped dark red. Flower stems 9+ in. long; inflorescence 
4+ in. long; flowers single, a colour near Mauve (H.C.C.633/3), 
flushed Mauve (H.C.C. 633/2). Flowering from 25th August, 1965. 
As a summer foliage plant. 


JOY VANSTONE. (Raised, introduced and sent by Mr. J. W. Sparkes), 
H.C. Foliage golden-yellow with underside of light green showing 
through and tipped dark red. Flower stems 6} in. long; inflorescence 
4 in. long; flowers single, a colour near Rose Purple (H.C.C.533/3) 
at tips, flushed Rose Purple (H.C.C.533/1) at base. Flowering from 
26th August, 1965. As a summer foliage and flowering plant. 


ORANGE QUEEN. (Raised, introduced and sent by Mr. J. W. 
Sparkes), H.C. Foliage light green and golden-yellow, tips of young 
shoots dark red. Flower stems 123 in. long; inflorescence 4 in. long; 
flowers single, Rose Purple (H.C.C.533), flushed Orchid Purple 
(H.C.C.31/3). Flowering from 22nd August, 1965. As a summer 
foliage and flowering plant. 


HUMPTY DUMPTY. (Raised, introduced and sent by Mr. J. W. 
Sparkes), H.C. Bright moss green touched here and there with golden- 
yellow at tips. Flower stems?/i9in. long; inflorescence # in. long; 
flowers very few, single, white. As a foliage plant. 


ERICA CARNEA (25th February, 1966) 
“DECEMBER RED. (Raised by Mr. C. R. Roots and sent by 


L. R. Russell Ltd.), A.M. Spreading habit, vigorous; foliage dark — 


dull slightly bluish-green. Flower stems 6 to 64 in. long; inflorescence 
5 in. long; flowers single, Cyclamen Purple (H.C.C.30/1) fading 
slightly towards base, sepals a pale shade of Mallow Purple (H.C.C. 
630/3). Flowering from 27th November, 1965. This cultivar may also 
have been distributed under the names Pirbright Pink and Springwood 
Rose. (Also under the name Springwood Pink—dark flowered form. Ed.) 
LOUGHRIGG. (Sent by Mr. J. H. Brummage), A.M. Flowering from 
2nd February, 1966. ; 


PRAECOX RUBRA. (Sent by The Regius Keeper, Royal Botanic 
Garden, Edinburgh), A.M. Spreading habit, vigorous; foliage dull 
medium to dark green. Flower stems 6 in. long; inflorescence 3 to 34 
in. long; flowers single, Rhodamine Purple (H.C.C. between 29/1 and 
29/2), sepals slightly paler colour. Flowering from 20th January, 1966. 


| 
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ERICA VAGANS (20th July and Sth August, 1966) 


~“ HOLDEN’S PINK. (Sent by Geo. Jackman & Son (Woking 


Nurseries) Ltd.), A.M. 5th August, 1966. Compact, very erect, vigorous; 
foliage dark dull green. Flower stems 7 to 8 in. long; inflorescence 
2 to 3 in. long; flowers single, almost white flushed Mallow Purple 
(H.C.C.630/2) towards tip. Flowering from 1ith July, 1966. 


DIANA HORNIBROOK. (Sent by Geo. Jackman & Son 
(Woking Nurseries) Ltd.), H.C. 20th July, 1966. Very compact, erect, 
vigorous; foliage dark green changing to light green with young 
growth. Flower stems 4 to 4+ in. long; inflorescence 14 to 1? in. long; 
flowers single, Crimson (H. Cc. C. between 22/2 and 22/3). Flowering 
from 28th June, 1966. 


EF’ x WILLIAMSII. (Sent by Geo. Jackman & Son (Woking 
Nurseries) Ltd.), H.C. 5th August, 1966. Very compact, erect, vigorous; 
foliage dark dull green changing to yeliow with new growth. Flower 
stems 34 in. long; inflorescence 14 in. long; flowers single, Orchid 
Purple (H.C.C.31/3) at tips, flushed Orchid Purple (H.C.C. 31/2) 
towards base and on one side of floret. Flowering from 28th June, 1966. 


A NOTE FROM THE EDITOR 


When asked to be Assistant Editor I accepted cheerfully, little knowing 
that Mr. Patrick’s ill health would result in my becoming Editor in so 
short a time. However, his guiding hand has remained available and I 
acknowledge gratefully his help. 


Botanical nomenclature is a vexed subject. In the interests of 
simplicity, and in consultation with other Committee members, I 
decided to use the system adopted by the R.H.S. Mr. McClintock has 
his own views on this (read his book reviewed on p. 48) but has yielded 
gracefully to force majeure and helped me greatly by checking the 
nomenclature in the Year Book. 


Members were asked to let me know what they would like to see 
in the Year Book. The only letters received asked for detailed infor- 
mation on propagation. Thus we have dealt at length with this subject. 


My thanks to all members who sent in articles and I hope that 
many more will do so next year. And please, could I have them early 
(by the end of August at the latest). | hear from our President and 
others about the beautiful heather gardens of so many members. 
Photographs of such gardens (black and white) would be very welcome. 


Criticisms of the Year Book will be welcomed. We can’t please all 
our members all the time but want to please most of you most of the 
time, and I shall not know if you are getting what you want unless 
you tell me, so please do. 


LIST OF MEMBERS 
OCTOBER, 1966 


* Indicates members willing to show their garden by appointment. i 
+ Indicates Nurserymen. 
Group 1. Scotland 


+ ABERCROMBIE, J. G., The Scottish White Heather Farm, Toward, Dunoon, Argyll. 
ANDERSON, G. B., Millbuies, Gogarbank, Edinburgh 12. 
AREND, E. iC. W., Heath House, Kilmacolm, Renfrewshire. 
BARR, Miss K. H.,, Hazeldene, Blanefield, Glasgow. 
Burnet, F. R., Enterkin, Kilmacolm, Renfrewshire. 
CAMERON, Miss E. K., Caldermill Hill, near Strathaven, Lanarkshire. 
+ CHRISTIE, T. and W., The Nurseries, Forres. 
CRABBIE, D., 82 Inverleith Place, Edinburgh 3. 
* Dosson, Wm. S., 20 Barnshot Road, Colinton, Edinburgh 13. 
Dosson, Wm. S. (JuN.), The Hill, Broomieknowe, Lasswade, Midlothian. 
Fouts, D. A., Cuill, Easter Belmont Road, Edinburgh 12. 
FRAME, J. F., Braeside, 614 Queensferry Road, Barnton, Edinburgh 4. 
HALKETT, A. C., Kevock Lea, Kevock Road, Lasswade, Midlothian. 
HumBLE, B. H., Rose Cottage, Arrochar, Dunbartonshire. 
Hunter, Mrs. E. N., Shieldaig Cottage, Gairloch, Ross-shire. 
Imrie, L., 40 Stamperland Hill, Clarkston, Renfrewshire. 
+ Keity, Lr.-CoL. H. A., Oliver & Hunter, Moniaive, Thornhill, Dumfriesshire. 
+ Lereer, Mrs. I. M., Douchlage, Balfron Station, by Glasgow. 
+ Lye, R., Delaney & Lyle, Grange Nursery, Alloa, Clackmannanshire. 
MACLEOD, REv. D. A., Hazlewood Manse, Bridge of Weir, Renfrewshire. 
t MCINTOSH, Miss M., White Heather Farm, Kames, Tignabr uaich, Argyll. 
MACROopERT, MrRs. Fe Durisdeer, Kilmacolm, Renfrewshire. 
Marks, B. McK., 17 Banchory Avenue, Inchinnan, Renfrewshire. 
Merry, Mrs. E., Phoineas, Beauly, Inverness-shire. 
MINISTRY OF PUBLIC BUILDING & Works, Accounts Branch, Broomhouse Drive, 
Saughton, Edinburgh 11. 
* MONTGOMERY, BRIG. E. J., C.B., C.B.E., Kinlochruel, Colintraive, Argyll. 
Mounsey, E. R., Rough Knowe, Barrhill Road, Dalbeattie. 
PATTENDEN, H., Kirkbank, Glenlochar, Castle Douglas, Kirkcudbrightshire. 
+ PONTON, J. R., The Gardens, Kirknewton, Midlothian. 
Scort, T. M., Clonburn, Resaurie, Inverness-shire. 
SHAND, W. A., St. Edmunds, Milngavie, Dunbartonshire. 
SHEPHERD, Miss M., The Dales, Braidwood, by Carluke, Lanarkshire. 
TuHomson, I., 21 Pantonville Road, West Kilbride, Ayrshire. 
Wuitson, Mrs. E. M., Wood End, Falls of Leny, Callander, Perthshire. 
REGIUS KEEPER, THE, Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh-3. 


Group 2. Ireland 


neg L ELIT 9 
GAHAN, LtT.-CoL. H. M., Nestor Lodge, *Kilmullin, Newtownmountkennedy, Co. 
Wicklow, Eire. 
LATCHFORD, F. H., Luggala, Tralee, Co. Kerry, Eire. 
McCarter, W.S., Heatherdene, Culmore, Londonderry, N. Ireland. 
Preece, Mrs. N., Kells House, Kells, Co. Kerry, Eire. 


+ Daiey Hill Norsuies Md, Newry. Co, Donn | 


+ SLINGER, LESLIE, The Slieve Donard Nursery Co. Ltd., Newcastle, Co. Down, 


N. Ireland. 
THOMPSON, Miss B., 18 Fairway Avenue, Upper Malone Road, Belfast 9, N. Ireland. 
THompson, Miss E. P., The Firkin, Bellevue, Co. Wicklow, Eire. 
TOAL, W. J., Ardleigh, Lower Mounttown, Dun Laoighaire, Eire. 


Group 3. Northern 


ANDERSON, Mrs. I., Woodlands, | Moorlands Road, Poulton-le-Fylde, Lancs. 
ANTHES, Mrs. P. C., Bryn Afon, Shatton Lane, Bamford, Sheffield. 

* ARDRON, J. P., Fulwood Heights, Harrison Lane, Sheffield 10. 
BENSON, C., The Nurseries, 281 Croston Road, Farington, Preston, Lancs. 
BICKERSTAFF, C. E., Dyffryn, 2c Norfolk Hill, Grenoside, Sheffield. 
BLAKE, J., Dencroft, Oxton Rakes, Barlow, near Sheffield. 
BLoop, Mrs. P. E. C., The Old Smithy, Standon, Stafford. 
Boyp, Mrs. D. E., Mooredge, Warren Lane, Eldwick, Bingley, Yorks. 
BREEZE, R. O., Summerfields, Beach Road, Port St. Mary, Isle of Man. 
CAMPBELL, Mrs. M., Rothley Lake House, Morpeth, Northumberland. 
CASSWELL, Mrs. H., The Gables, Horncastle Road, Woodhall Spa, Lincs. 
CHAPPLE, F. J., Mafeking, Bradda West Road, Port Erin, Isle of Man. 


Cooper, Mrs. V. C. V., Hillside, Buxton Read, Disley, near Stockport, Cheshire. 
Cox, S. J., The Bungalow, Houghall, Durham City. 
CRESSWELL, Miss K. BAKER-, Preston Tower, Chathill, Northumberland. 
DARBYSHIRE, J. K., 45 Wilford Avenue, Brooklands, Cheshire. 
Dawson, J. O. H., Sutterby, Riding Mill, Northumberland. 
EARLE, J., 346 Liverpool Road, Widnes, Lancs. 
ELLs, G. E., Ivy Cottage, Pedley Lane, Congleton, Cheshire. 
FLETCHER, D. B., 88 Pastures Hill, Littleover, Derby. 
GOULD, C. W. L., 43 Silverdale Road, Gatley, Cheadle, Cheshire. 
GREEN, R., 94 Moseley Wood Gardens, Cookridge, Leeds 16, Yorks. 
+ HaiGH, E. J., Kirby Nurseries, Braddan, Douglas, Isle of Man. 
HALL, Mrs. M., 6 St. David’s Road, Hazel Grove, Stockport, Cheshire. 
7 Hamer, G. M., Sunnymount Nursery, Glossop Road, Chisworth, via Broadbottom, 
Hyde, Cheshire. 
Henry, S., 50 Harroden Road, Doncaster, Yorks. 
Hinz, M. A., 20 Green Walk, Timperley, Cheshire. 
Howe Lt, C., Alphin Park Lane, Greenfield, near Oldham, Lancs. 
Huaues, Dr. P., Longsight House, Darton, near Barnsley, Yorks. 
JACK, G., Rossmoyne, 33 Manor Road, Bramhall, Cheshire. 
JAKEWAYS, Dr. R. J., 15 Wordsworth Avenue, Penistone, near Sheffield. 
Kerr, J. W., 31 Wentworth Drive, Sale, Cheshire. 
KersHaw, Mrs. B. M., Orleans House, 323 Fleetwood Road, Fleetwood, Lancs. 
Kerry, R., The Avenue, Rainford, near St. Helens, Lancs. 
LASCELLES, R. G., Birchwood, 358 Park Lane, Macclesfield, Cheshire. 
Lesiiz, W., 403 Durdar Road, Carlisle. 
LEVER, G., 239 Tottington Road, Harwood, Bolton, Lancs. 
LITTLEWoop, Mrs. M. K., Manor Farm, Scotton, Gainsborough, Lincs. 
McIntyre, Mrs. C. M., The Cottage, Fontainebieau, Cranage, Holmes Chapel. 
Martin, W., 8 Sandringham Drive, Poynton, Stockport, Cheshire. 
METCALF, Dr. J. A. S., 21 Church Lane, Acklam, Middlesbrough, Yorks. 
_MIDDLETON, F. D., 5 Willows Court, Ryton-on-Tyne, Co. Durham. 
|} MurRELL, E., Portland Nurseries, Shrewsbury, Shropshire. 
NApDEN, Mrs. A. M., 14 Ryles Park Road, Macclesfield, Cheshire. 
NEeEwsHAmM, Miss V. M., 43 Carfield Avenue, Meersbrook, Sheffield 8. 
PARKIN, Miss B., 107n King Edward Road, Thorne, near Doncaster, Yorks. 
PARRY, Mrs. R. I. PricE-, Long Ridge, Delamere, Northwich, Cheshire. 
PARTINGTON, B., 3 South Drive, Gatley, Cheshire. 
PrEw, H. C., 229 Chester Road, Hartford, Northwich, Cheshire, 
PrypDeE, Mrs. M., 3 Oldfield Close, Heswall, Wirral, Cheshire. 
ROWLINSON, M., 88 Cherry Lane, Lymm, Cheshire. 
SHERWIN, Miss D. E., 6 Clifton Lane, Handsworth, Sheffield 9. 
SMALL, Dr. W. A. W., 51 High Street, Middlesbrough, Yorks. 
Swirr, H., 105 Dobcroft Road, Sheffield 7. 
TAMMEN, Mrs. K., Woodside, Farlington, Yorks. 
TETLEY, Miss U., Lynstead, Thornbarrow Road, Windermere, Westmorland. 
Tyson, J. R., High Cross, Hawkshead, near Ambleside, Westmorland. 
WALKER, Dr. J. K., Green Rigg, Riding Mill, Northumberland. 
WriGcut, K. E., 37 Batsworth Drive, Sheffield, 5. 


Greup 4. Wales 


* ARMSDEN, Dr. A., Glencerrig, Llanfaglan, Caerns. 
Birp, D. S., Crud y-Awel, Trelyon, Aberdare, Glam. 
DANIEL, F., Gwarfelin, Vale of Rheidol, Pen-Llyn, Aberystwyth. 
FARMER, G. G., Bryn Du, Mynytho, Pwllheli, Caerns. 
GaARRATT, D. M., Sarnia, Druid Road, Menai Bridge, Anglesey. 
GRIFFITHS, Masor R. L., Little Heath, Trearddur Bay, Anglesey. 
PAvuL, Mrs. J., Plas Nant, Aber, near Llanfairfechan, Caerns. 
PUDDLE, C., Bodnant Gardens, Tal-y-Cafn, Colwyn Bay. 
SmitH, A. G. B., Ty Gwyn, Talybont, Bangor. 
WILSON, T. KIRKPATRICK-, Cefn-y-Coed, Glyngarth, Anglesey. 
WILLIAMS, GRIFFITH, Bryn Eithin, Porthyfelin Road, Holyhead Anglesey. 


Group 5. Midlands 


* ANNABEL, A., Springwood, Church Drive, Ravenshead, Nottingham. 
ASH, F., The Dingle, Folly Nook Lane, Ranskill, Retford, Notts. 
BAILey, J. H., Alpina, 4 The Crescent, Sweetpool Lane, West Hagley, Worcs. 
BALL, G. V., Heatherways, 14 Manor Road, Streetly, Sutton Coldfield. 
BARDEL, Mrs. M., Parlours Bank, 39 Hergest Road, Kington, Herefordshire. 
Beer, J., 87 Sansome Road, Solihull, Warwicks. 
BRAMMER, Mrs. M., Merrivale, Sheepwalk Lane, Fishpool, Mansfield, Notts. 


* 


CASTELLAN, Mrs. C., The Spinney, Bower Lane, Etching Hill, Rugeley, Staffs. -- 
CHALLENOR, SAGs New Leys, High Ash Farm, Meriden, near Coventry. 
CHATTAWAY, J. F., 54 Northfield Road, Kings ‘Norton, Birmingham 30. 
CHRISTIE, Mrs. Alea ‘The Crossways, 141 Shelford Road, Radcliffe-on-Trent. Notts. 
COUGHLIN, Mrs. R., 17 Alvechurch Highway, Lydiate Ash, Bromsgrove, Worcs: 
Cowrk, A. T., 6 Maiden Erlegh Drive, Earley, Reading, Berks. 
+ Cox, D. (Ca5 "125 Central Avenue, Syston, Leics. (Nursery: Goscote Nurseries, 
Ragdale, Melton Mowbray.) 
ELLis, Miss F. M., 74 West Malvern Road, Malvern, Worcs. 
FINCH, J. E., The Barn, Wargrave Road, Twyford, Berks. 
Grimson, Mrs. J. Penvaden, Southam Road, Dunchurch, near Rugby. 
GRIFFIN, D. P., Tinkers Halt, Perrymill Lane, Bradley Green, Redditch, Worcs. 
GrirFiTtns, V. L., Hillside, Noke, near Oxford. 
Hanson, F. D., 110 College Road, Moseley, Birmingham 13. 
Hanson, J. K., 40 Greendale Avenue, Edwinstowe, Mansfield, Notts. 
Harpy, G. A., Girvan, Holywell, Shrewley, Warwicks. 
HASELER, R., 46 Silhill Hall Road, Solihull, Warwicks. 
Hay, R. N., 7 High View Avenue, Keyworth, Nottingham. 
HILL, R., 151 Oldbury Road, Smethwick, Staffs. 
HiILTon, D. P., Eaves, Chapel-en-le-Frith, Derbyshire. 
Horsey, N., 12 Perlethorpe Avenue, Mansfield, Notts. 
JOHNSON, P. C., Beechfields, The Park, Leek, Staffs. 
Jones, H. R. W., 11 Scott Road, Walsail, Staffs. 
LAVENDER, J. J., Fairfield, Quarry Park Road, Pedmore, Worcs. 
* Law, R., Meadows, Draycote, near Rugby. 
Lester, J. C., Furze Acre, Adbury Holt, Newtown, Newbury, Berks. 
LmwGate, Miss M. B. S., The Nutshell, Richards Castle, Ludlow, Shropshire. 
LUMB, Ee 17 Stanhome ‘Square, Wilford Hill, Nottingham. 
Moxon, Mrs. F. M., Green Close, Malthouse Lane, Wood End, Tanworth-in-Arden. 
Solihull, Warwicks. 
PAYNE, H., 45 Hillrise, Hinckley, Leics. 
RADLEY, A. D., 68 King Charles’ Road, Halesowen, Birmingham. 
+ Rosperts, Mrs. E. S., Glenhurst, 121 Hadley Park Road, Leegomery, Wellington, 
Shropshire. 
RouGuan, J. M., 27 Smith Street, Warwick. 
SAMPLE, Mrs. S. L., Priestcliffe, Taddington, near Buxton, Derbyshire. 
SILVIE, W., Heather Cottage, 216 Whitley Wood Lane, Reading, Berks. 
Simons, J. P., Swinford House, Rugby, Warwicks. 
+ SPARKES, J. W., Beech Wood Nurseries, Beoley, Redditch, Worcs. 
STREET, H., Hill House, 38 Wyvern Road, Sutton Coldfield, Warwicks. 
Tuomas, Mrs. W. A., 19 Jervis Crescent, Streetly, Sutton Coldfield. 
WHALLEY, T. W., Highfields, Newstead Abbey Park, Linby, Nottingham. 
WILLIAMS, J. I., 9 Pedmore Court Road, Pedmore, Stourbridge, Worcs. 
Woop, Miss N. E., Ludstone Dairy House, Claverley, near Wolverhampton. 
WRIGHT, Mrs. J., 1155 Chester Road, Tyburn, Birmingham 24. 
YATES, G., Crail House, Newstead Abbey Park, Linby, Nottingham. 


Group 6. Eastern 


+ ALDENHAM HEATHER Nursery, Round Bush, Aldenham, near Watford, Herts. 
AusTIN, A. J., St. Coronati, Warr en Lane, Stanway, Colchester, Essex. 
BAILEY, Mrs. "M., 32 Cassiobury Drive, Watford, Herts. 
BAKER, J. W., Frensham, Blue Milis Hill, Witham, Essex. 
BircH, Mrs. M. C., 11 Warren Heath Avenue, Ipswich, Suffolk. 
BisseT, Miss J. M., ‘Kingsmead, Fulmer Road, Gerrards Cross, Bucks. 
Bristow, A., The Grange, Thwaite, Eye, Suffolk 
CANDLIN, Mrs. E. M., 22 Clevelands, Abingdon, Berks. 
CHEASON, D. M., 4 Primrose Lane, Waterbeach, Cambridge. 
Cooper, Mrs. A. I., 24 Westwick Gardens, Cranford, Hounslow, Middx. 
CRANE, Mr. and Mrs. HowarpD H., Highmead, Cheney Street, Eastcote, Pinner. 
DopcGson, Mrs. F. W., Kaikoura, 127 Heath Road, Gidea Park, Essex. 
DuNLop, J. T., Twydd’s Cottage, Duck End, Stebbing, Essex. 
FLIcK, L. P., 109 Cranborne Waye, Hayes, Middx. 
GARRARD, Miss M., The Hollies, Gimingham, Norwich, Norfolk. 
GARVEY, SIR RONALD, K.C.M.G., The Priory, Brandeston, Woodbridge, Suffolk. 
Haicu, Mrs. G., Tollesburys, Stebbing, Dunmow, Essex. ~ 
HARPER, Mrs. P., 29 The Uplands, Gerrards Cross, Bucks. 
HEADLEY, Mrs. J., Heather Cottage, Robins Hill, Aldringham near Leiston, Suffolk. 
HENLEY, Mrs. M., Gustard Wood House, Wheathampstead, Herts. 
HIGINBOTHAM, Miss H., Nightingales Lane, Chalfont St. Giles, Bucks. 
HUxTABLE, E. J., Willow Mead, Fryerning Lane, Ingatestone, Essex. 
LAWRENCE, C. R., Southernwood, Hargham Road, Attleborough, Norfolk, 


Lonpon, B. G., 2 Adelaide Road, High Wycombe, Bucks. 

Lowen, Mrs. J. E., 40 Priory Road, Bicknacre, Chelmsford, Essex. 

McLgan, A. G. N., Calver Lodge, Frithwood Avenue, Northwood, Middx. 

MATHEWS, Miss D. M., 51 Downs Avenue, Pinner, Middx. 

May, R. R., Quinton’s Cottage, East Bergholt near Colchester, Essex. 

MELDRUM, A., Culford House, Munford, Thetford, Norfolk. 

Miner, C. A., 8 Westmoreland Avenue, Hornchurch, Essex. 

MITCHELL, G., Heathlands, Doggetts Wood Close, Chalfont-St.-Giles, Bucks. 

Moore, S. S., Nester, Kingfisher Close, Hutton Mount, Brentwood, Essex. 

Mounw, L. H. C., Bluebell Corner, Nightingales Lane, Chalfont-St.-Giles, Bucks. 

Parkes, Mrs. D., Longmead, London Road, Braintree, Essex. 

PEARSON, Mrs. H. E. S., Pepper Alley, High Beach, near Loughton, Essex. 

PEDRICK, G. F., 9 Cedar Drive, Haich End, Middx. 

Prosio, Dr. F., Metcalfe Farm, Hedgerley, near Slough, Bucks. 

Reeve, Mrs. L., 306 Carterhouse Lane, Forty Hill, Enfield, Middx. 

Roserts, G., Pond Cottage, Chapmore End, Ware, Herts. 

Ross-Lewin, Masor F. H. W., The White House, Great Yarmouth, Norfolk, 

SmitH, Mrs. V., The Thatch, Norwich Road, Attleborough, Norfolk. 

Stow, A. J., Josarno, 15 Highlands, Flackwell Heath, Bucks. 

Torts, E. J., Hailey House, London Road, Attleborough, Norfolk. 

WALLACE, AiR VICE-MARSHALL J. B., O.B.E., Q.H.S., M.D., 3 Wakehams Hill, 
Pinner. 


Group 7. South East 


x 


* 


ABEL, R. C., 250 Maidstone Road, Rainham, Kent. 

AISBER, R., Midwest, Sevenoaks, Kent. 

BEAMAN, Mrs. C. G., 43 Hall Lane, London, N.W.4. 

BESSENT, P., Felbrigg, Glenesk Road, Eltham, S.E.9. 

BICKNELL, D. E., 10 Elm Road, Farncombe, Surrey. 

BOWERMAN, Mr. and Mrs. A. H., Champs Hill, Coldwaltham, Pulborough, Sussex. 

BoxALL, Mrs. M. L., Gilridge, Sandy Lane, Kingswood, Surrey. 

Brew, Miss B. G., Scribes, Tyes Cross, East Grinstead, Sussex. 

Brown, Mrs. C. R., Penn Cottage, | Downs Road, Seaford, Sussex. 

Burke, Dr. S. A., Orchard Cottage, Manor House Lane, Effingham, Leatherhead. 

BurreELL, Mrs. G., Cobbles, Oldlands Avenue, Balcombe, Sussex. 

CHAPMAN, Miss I., 113 High Street, Old Woking, near Woking, Surrey. 

CHARRINGTON, SIR JOHN and Lapy, High Quarry, Crockham Hill, Edenbridge, Kent. 

CHARRINGTON, Mrs. N. D., Dye House, Thursley, Godalming, Surrey. 

CHURCHILL, P. J., 24 Huntington Gardens, Worcester Park, Surrey. 

CLARK, E. J., 43 The Avenue, Worcester Park, Surrey. 

CLAYTON, I., Dunedin, 70 Keymer Road, Hassocks, Sussex. 

CLIFFORD, LtT.-Cot. J. A., Bindons, 8 The Avenue, Lewes, Sussex. 

Copas, B. A., 13 Pinewood Close, Shirley, Croydon. 

CRITCHLEY, R. S., Holly Trees, Ashurst, Steyning, Sussex. 

DANIELLS, Miss R. W., Wacousta, The Bishops Avenue, London, N.2. 

DEAvVES, C. W., The Warren, Compton Way, Moor Park, Farnham, Surrey. 

DELL, M. R., 24 Bodenham Road, Folkestone, Kent. 

Detves, H. C., Enmore Cottage, Vicarage Road, Est Sheen, S.W.14. 

DICKENSON, C. G., 8 Windyridge Close, Wimbledon, S.W.19. 

Docksey, K., 1 Tower Grove, Oatlands Drive, Weybridge, Surrey. 

Doe, B., Head Gardener, Borde Hill Gardens, Haywards Heath, Sussex. 

DOLLEy, F. SANDERSON, Dolley’s Hill Nurseries, Normandy, Guildford, Surrey. 

DOWLING, R., 41 Northwood Avenue, Purley, Surrey. 

DuGuip, Mrs. J., Flat 6, Holbrook Park, Horsham, Sussex. 

Epmonps, C., Phoenix Lodge, Collendene Lane, Norwood Hill, Horley, Surrey. 

Exuis, H. C., Wedlake Letts & Bird, 6 Stone Buildings, Lincolns Inn, W.C.2 

EvANs, D. J., Pegasus Cottage, 56 Cheapside, Horsell, Woking, Surrey. 

FAULKNER, D., The Butts, Seven Hills Road, Cobham, Surrey. 

Fitmore, Miss E. E., Coolmoyne, 5 Copsewood Way, Bearsted, Maidstone, Kent. 

Fripp, T. W., 4 Roundhill Drive, Woking, Surrey. 

Fryer, Miss B. FIELD-, Collington Lodge, Coilington Grove, Bexhill-on-Sea, Sussex. 

GAMBLE, Dr. D. R., Sylva, Fairoak Lane, Oxshott, Surrey. 

GILBERT, Mrs. N. R., Coppins, Offham, Lewes, Sussex. 

GRAY, Mrs. RONALD, Southcote, Hindhead, Surrey. 

HALE, H., Ashgarth, Hill Road, Haslemere, Surrey. 

HALL, Mrs. P., Orchard Cottage, Copthorne Road, Felbridge, East Grinstead. 

ae GEN. SIR CAMPBELL, K.C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., Bunch House, Haslemere, 
urrey. 

HARRISON, Mrs. O. B., 23 Woodville Gardens, Ealing, London, W.5. 

HEYMAN, H. E., Wonga’s Cottage, Redlands, South Holmwood, Surrey. 

Hicks, Dr. A. R. H., 106 Balcombe Road, Horley, Surrey. 


Hoiman, H. J., Head Gardener, The Lodge, Sandhills, Bletchingley, Surrey. 
Hunter, R. J., Baringa, Beaconsfield Road, Claygate, Surrey. 
JEFFRIES, L. W., Deep End, Gilmais, Gt. Bookham, Leatherhead, Surrey. 
Kaye, Mrs. H. W., St. Peter-in-the-Pines, Maybury Hill, Woking, Surrey. 
KELLAM-SmITH, Miss I., Coolmoyne, 5 Copsewood Way, Bearsted, Maidstone. - 
KENT, C. H. I., Peters Oak, Wellington Avenue, Virginia Water, Surrey. 
KERRICH, G. J., Heath Crest, Westcott, Dorking, Surrey. 
Kimser, Mrs. P., Sandways, Upper Bourne Lane, Boundstone, Farnham, Surrey. 
Kina, Mrs. H. G., Spindlewood, Glebe Lane, Tilford, Farnham, Surrey. 
KLEINWORT, Mrs. E. G., Heaselands, Haywards Heath, Sussex. 
Lawson, Mrs. M., Little Chart, Toys Hill, Westerham, Kent. 
Lea, Mrs. F. E., Elmslea, Aldsworth Avenue, Goring-by-Sea, Sussex. 
LENNOX, REAR ADMIRAL A. GORDON-, Fishers Hill. Midhurst, Sussex. 
t pets, Mr. and Mrs. J. F., The Farm Nurseries, Westwood Road, Windlesham, 
urrey. 
Levy, F. L., Kenmore, The Bishops Avenue, London, N.2. 
Lucas, A. H., 1 Croft Gardens, Hanwell, London, W.6. 
Lucas PHILLIPS, Bric. C. E., Danes Cottage, Danesway, Oxshott, Surrey. 
McCuintock, D., Bracken Hill, Platt, Kent. 
MACLEOD, Mrs. C. I., Yew Trees, Horley Row, Horley, Surrey. 
MACLEOD, Mrs. V. A., 12 Lower Sloane Street, London, S.W.1. 
MANN, Mrs. EILEEN JOYCE, Chartwell Farm, Westerham, Kent. 
Martin, C. F., Woodpeckers, Hillcrest, Southborough, Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 
MELLows, W. T., 54 Bramley Avenue, Coulsdon, Surrey. 
MILLs, F. L., Craven Cottage, 9 Tadborne Road, Tadworth, Surrey. 
MILNE, M., Struan, Walton Lane, Bosham, Chichester, Sussex. 
Miisum, Mrs. J. N., Grays, Tilford, Farnham, Surrey. 
MITCHELL, Ae Poundgate Cottage, Poundgate, Uckfield, Sussex. 
Moon, Miss F. M., The Red House, Coppice Lane, Reigate, Surrey. 
NICHOLSON, H. i ER ASG-S:, A. M. L.Mun.E., Farm Cottage, Westcott Road, 
orking. 
Nixon, K., Aberconway House, R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley, Ripley, Surrey. 
OsgorN, J. C., Wisdom House, Delmonden Lane, Hawkhurst, Kent. 
PASCALL, D., 8 Church Hiil, Purley, Surrey. 
PATERSON, A., 20 Wilcot Close, Bisley, Surrey. 
PATRICK, P. S., 11 Clerks Acre, Hassocks, Sussex. 
PENRITH, T. J., 104 Tonbridge Road, Maidstone, Kent. 
Pope, A. L., 9 Laurel Avenue, Englefield Green, Surrey. 
PRIMAVES!I, Mrs. A. M., 5 Denfield, Tower Hill, Dorking, Surrey. 
RAYNER, J. N., Fairbourne, 28 The Rise, Sevenoaks, Kent. 
} Russe, J. L., L. R. Russell & Co., Richmond Nurseries, Windlesham, Surrey. 
RYAN, Miss I. M. N., The Lithe, Sandy Lane, Reigate Heath, Surrey. 
SANKEY, M., Gattens, Higher Drive, Ockham Road South, East Horsley, Surrey. 
SHARLAND, W. M., Longacres, Godalming, Surrey. 
SMALL, D. J., 7 Cornfield Way, Tonbridge, Kent. 
SMITH, Bric. C. H. R., Greenoge, Furze Hill, Seale, Farnham, Surrey. 
SPURLING, R. L., 2 Princes Avenue, Petts Wood, Kent. 
STREETON, R. D., Little Harp, The Waldrons, Oxted, Surrey. 
THURSTAN, G., Aberconway House, R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley, Ripley, Surrey. 
Tipps, E. L., Carlisle, Tilgate Common, Blechingley, Redhill, Surrey. 
Top, B. R., Lavender Lodge, Old Schools Lane, Ewell, Surrey. 
Tout, H., Little Greeting, West Hoathly, East Grinstead, Sussex. 
TOWNSEND, D. W. H., 6 Manor Road, East Grinstead, Sussex. 
TrREw, B. A. U., 9 Sylvester Avenue, Chislehurst, Kent. 
TURNER, P. B., 22 Rushlake Road, Brighten 6, Sussex. 
WEIGALL, Bric. E. T., Cottage Hill, Rotherfield, Crowborough, Sussex. 
WESTALL, B. C., C.B.E., Vaex End, Sharpthorne, Sussex. 
Waite, A. S., Hopland, Crockham Hill, Edenbridge, Kent. 
WILLIAMS, G., Crockham House, Westerham, Kent. 
WITCHER, C. R., C.B.E., Camoys Court, Barcombe, Sussex. 
WOOLVING, Miss I., 58 Canonbie Road, Forest Hill, S.E.23. 
YOuLE, Mrs. J., 58 Grand Drive, Raynes Park, S.W.20. 


Group 8. South West 


BROOKFIELD, R. C., 28 South Lodge, Catisfield, Fareham, Hants. 

Brown, J. A., 31 Bowden Hill, Lacock, Chippenham, Wilts. 

BURELIT, Miss J., Aldersyde Cottage, Middle Road, Lytchett Matravers, Poole, 
orset. 

CLARK, R. S., 45 Downside Avenue, Bitterne, Southampton. 

COCKBILL, Mrs. A., Orchardlea, Higher Brooks, Street, Somerset. 

CORRAN, ise 489 Holdenhurst Road, Queen’s Park, Bour nemouth, Hants. 


Crass, Miss D. V., Allet Cottage, Allet, Kenwyn, Truro, Cornwall. 
CUTLER, S. C., Wedgwood, Burley Road, Bransgrove, Christchurch, Hants. 
DuncH, Miss A. D. E., Ashburn, Fordingbridge, Hants. 
FELL, Miss K. M., Corra Cottage, 2 Middlehill Road, Colehill, Wimborne, Dorset. 
FLANAGAN, Mrs. S., Cledry, Lamorna, near Penzance, Cornwall. 
GouGE, Mrs. K. E., Fenwynds, Wraxall, near Bristol. 
GREEN, W. H. R., Southerly, Chilworth Ring, Southampton. 
* GREENWOOD, J. E., Priory of Lady St. Mary, Wareham, Dorset. 
HANCOCK, B. S., Broadlands, 34 Whitefield Road, New Milton, Hants. 
LANGLANDS, Mayor P. C., Gollege,, near Wells, Somerset. 
+ LOWNDES, D. B., MacPenny’s Nurseries, Bransgrove, near Christchurch, Hants. 
Maainsss, Mrs. D., 19 High Park Road, Broadstone, Dorset. 
MEASHAM, Mr. and Mrs. R. J. R., 14 Ryll Court Drive, Exmouth, Devon. 
NostetTt, Miss L. H., Bryants, Curland, Taunton, Somerset. 
+ Osmonb, G., Archfield Nursery, Wickwar, near Wotton-under-Edge, Glos. 
PALMER, Mrs. M. F., 128 Clarendon Road, Broadstone, Dorset. 
PRIDE, T. R., Chetwynd, 188 West End Road, Bitterne, Southampton. 
PULLEN, E. F., Denbury Guest House, Modbury, S. Devon. 
ROBERTSON, J. C. F., Brookdene, 43 Cirencester Road, Cheltenham. 
ROLLASON, G., Valetta, 12 Bay Road, Clevedon, Somerset. 
Rowan, R. R., White Heather Grower, Kernock, Saltash, Cornwall. 
RENSHAW, C. S., Allet Cottage, Allet, Kenwyn, Truro, Cornwall. 
RUSSELL, LT.-Cozr. P. H. W., Little Kenwyn, Liphook, Hants. 
Scott, A. J., Erica, The Quarry, Dursley, Glos. 
SmirH, L. W., White Cottage, Sherbrook Hill, Budleigh Salterton, Devon. 
STEVENS, Mr. and Mrs. F. J., Maxwell & Beale, Corfe Mullen, Wimborne, Dorset. 
THOMAS, R. J., 23 Tregew Road, Flushing, near Falmouth, Cornwall. 
Twyne_, Miss M. F., Bubbles, Lodge Hill Road, Wickham, Hants. 
UmpeELsBy, A. W., 14 Willake Road, Kingkerswell, Newton Abbot, Devon. 
VICKERY, C., Belmont, Victoria Road, Yarmouth, Isle of Wight. 
WHITE, Mrs. J., Green Close, Harrowbeer Lane, Yelverton, Devon. 
WispEN, Miss D. E., Lark Rise, Whitehorn Drive, Landford, near Salisbury, Wilts. 
WYATT, R. N., Heath Mount, Rake, Liss, Hants. 
YEATES, N. H. R., The House in the Wood, 45 Thornhill Park Road, Thornhill Park, 
' Southampton. 


= 


OVERSEAS MEMBERSHIP 
U.S.A. 


ALLEN, Mrs. H., Box 260 Rte I, Kernersville, N. Carolina. 

BARNES FOUNDATION, The Director of the Arboretum, Merion Station, Penna. 

BELL, Miss C. S., 12108 Lesser Road, Portland, Oregon, 97219. 

BOARDMAN, L. V., Rte I, Box 464, Sequim, Washington. 

BUSWELL, Mrs. L., Stillington Hall Gloucester, Mass. 

CHAMBERS, Mrs. J. L., 7205 Blaine Road, Aberdeen, Washington. 

COPELAND, HAROLD W., 77 Harding Lane, Chatham, Mass. 

CROXTON, Mrs. D. S., 142 McKiernan Drive, Folsom, California 95630. 

Dietz, Mrs. M., Editor, Flower Grower, One Park Avenue, New York 10016. 

DRAKE, Mrs. F. H., Box 411, Chatham, Mass. 

FULLER, HENRY F., 41 Sherwood Road, Easton, Conn. 

GAMBEE, Mrs. A. SUMNER, 220 Speer Avenue, Englewood, New Jersey. 

GARDNER, Mrs. L., Box 217, Gold Beach, Oregon. 

HOCHHEIMER, L., Ridge Farms Road, Norwalk, Conn. 

KNIGHT, Mrs. R. M., 9505 27th Avenue, Everett, Washington 98202. 

LipRARY, RACHEL MCMASTERS MILLER HUNT BOTANICAL, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Schenley Park, Pittsburgh, Penna 15213. 

ARBORETUM, The Director, c/o Arboretum Office, University of Washington, 
‘Seattle, Washington 98105. 

LONGWOOD GARDENS, (Dept. of Horticulture) Kennett Square, Penna 19348. 

MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SocteTy, 300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, 
Mass. 02115. 

THE ao LIBRARY, Serials Dept., University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 


ME LLIn, A. A. F., 72 Harrison Street, Garden City, New York 11530. 
METHENY, Mrs. D., 2810 46th Avenue W., Seattle, Washington 98199. 
Morray, A. E. (Jun.), 70 Kraft Lane, Levittown, Penna 19055. 

NewrTon, Mrs. E. C., Stone Chimney Gardens, Reading, Vermont 05062. 

VAN ORMAN, Mrs. F., 83 Old Short Hills Road, Short Hills, New Jersey 07078. 
PETERSON, Mrs. J., 359 Lindsey Drive, Berwyn, Penna. 

DU Pont, H. F., Winterthur, Delaware, 19735. 

Rosinson, H. G., 28 Lynack Road, Hawthorne, New Jersey. 

WATSON WILSON, Mrs. A., 5590 Williams Drive, Fort Myers Beach, Florida. 


Canada 
AGRICULTURE, THE DEPT. OF, The Library, K. W. Neatby Building, Ottawa. 
Gray, J. C. F., M.A., 3180 W. 23rd Avenue, Vancouver 13, B.C. 
Hm, F., 2309 Marine Drive, West Vancouver, B.C. = 
Lawton, A. E., 5445 Grove Avenue, R.R.3, Ladner, B.C. 
LintottT Lapy, Earnscliffe, Ottawa, Ontario. 
MADSEN, J. O., P.O. Box 9, Whonnock, B.C. 
7 Miguaue: F. H., Alpenglow Gardens, 13328 Trans-Canada Hwy, North Surrey, 


SALTER, A. F., P.O. Box 214, Cloverdale, B.C. 


EUROPE (Continent) 

ARENS, J., WILLEM Pijperlaan 2, Baarn, Holland. 

BERGE, HANS, (5) Koln am Rhein, Marienburgerstr. 53, Germany. 

Brown, Capt. R. G., Roonstrasse 14, 1 Berlin 37, Germany, 

Cruys, J. VAN DE, Dr. Coenstraat 8, Hoboken, Antwerp, Belgium. 

Duren, W. S. M. vAN, Jan van Nassaustraat 51, Hague, Holland. 

FrouicuH, Mrs. T., Skjoldberg 19, Nesstun, pr. Bergen, Norway. 

Geemen et LEKe BEPLANTINGEN BOSSEN EN BEGRAAFPLAATSEN, Driebergen-Rijsenburg 
Holland. 

GROOTENDORST, H. J., Acadia-burg, Colijnstraat 106, Boskoop, Holland. 

KLEINSCHMIDT-BOERSTRA, P. G., Canadalaan 50, Bergen op Zoom, Holland. 

DE LAVAULX, Mme. A., Parc Vatonne-Yvette, Gif-sur-Yvette, (Seine et Oise) France. 

Lima, Mrs. I., Madlalia, pr. Stavanger, Norway. 

NOREGS LANDBRUKSHOGSKOLE, Vollebek, Norway. 

VENEMA, PROF. Dr. H. J., Director, Botanical Gardens and Belmonte Arboretum, 
Gen. Foulkesweg 37, "Wageningen, Holland. 

Wovyrs, O. F., 63 Voskenslaan, Ghent, Belgium. 


OTHER OVERSEAS MEMBERS 
ALLAN, J. R., P.O. Box 1241 Steamer Point, Aden, S. Arabia. 
Brown, J. E. CREWE-, 51 Janet Street, Florida, Transvaal, South Africa. 
Ecay, J. PANIEGO, Consulado da Espanha, Caixa Postal 373, Bahia, Brazil. 
HUGHES, S. R., 99 Bushey Hill Street, Tapanui, W. Otago, New Zealand. 
Keats, Mrs. F. A., 2 Hollings Road, Malvern, Natal, South Africa. 
Warr, G. M., c/o Foreign Office, S.W.1. (Istanbul). 


MAXICROP FOR ERICACEAE 


Maxicrop is used by professional growers 
and gardeners all over the country. 


It stimulates vigorous, healthy growth, 
and is a valuable aid in propagation. 


Those on limy soils should use Maxicrop 
complexed Iron. A watering every 3-4 
weeks at 1:300 will keep your plants 
growing at negligible cost. 


STANDARD MAXICROP 26/6 gall. 
MAXICROP COMPLEXED IRON 27/6 gall. 


MAXICROP LIMITED, HOLDENBY, NORTHAMPTON 


Telephone: EAST HADOON 227 


ae 


- ROUND THE GARDEN | 


WITH TUDOR 


Tudor Secateurs The entire range of Tudor Secateurs features 
the patent ‘Pruneesy’ link movement which ensures a clean, 
healthy cut every time. The de Luxe Secateur has a 2-position 
opening for large or small hands. From 18/9. 

Tudor Flower Gatherer This is designed specially to cut and 
hold flowers in one easy movement. It has hollow-ground, 
stainless steel blades and polished rosewood handles for 
comfortable use. 17/7, including import surcharge. 

Tudor Green Palm Garden Gloves Lightweight, in tough 
washable, dirt-resistant cotton, Green Palm gloves let you 
get to grip with things—but you don’t get muddy or 
scratched in the process. They give you real protection and 
last for years. 9/6 a pair. 


TUDOR ACCESSORIES LTD. 
HAYES, MIDDLESEX 


Guaranteed to give you 
Easier Gardening 


The ‘Rolls Royce” 
of Mist Propagation Equipment 


BRANSGORE, Nr. CHRISTCHURCH, 
IMac [Penny of HANTS. 


Telephone: BRANSGORE 348 


Write for full details of Mist Propagation, 


Automatic Watering and Greenhouse Equip- 


ment, or better still, come and see thousands 


of cuttings, including 50,000 heathers being 
rooted under. ‘Mist’. 


| 
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HANDBOOK C 


ise detailed handbook 


is a conc 
superbly written and illustrated...” 


Al AES: 


ing Roper, Sunday Times 


ing 


Lann 


Order now direct from the Author & publisher 
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... Which I have no hesitation at all in 
recommending. It is extremely informative, 
beautifully produced and illustrated” 

Gordon Forsyth, Daily Telegraph 


* 140 pages—A wealth of authoritative 
information 


* 35 brilliant full colour photographs 


* Easy to follow planting designs for every 
garden and soil 


* Over 400 cultivars fully described 
* Dozens of new introductions 


* The most comprehensive encyclopedia 
ever published 


| | * A must for every member 
* * 7/6 post paid 


* * De Luxe Edition, superbly bound and 
embossed, 15/- post paid 


t Lb HEATHER SPECIALIST 


Westwood Road, Windlesham, Surrey 


_— i 
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| A Sheciad Invitation ts extended lo 
AM Members of the Henther Saiely 
lo wistl whal ts frertuaps lhe prcllicsl 
small Nursery tn the Country, where 
one can see more thin FOO varieties of 
EEL tn addition fe numetous 
chotce WIL = FLA 4 os Eo 
SEED: Aa lers, ele. During May a 
June We ate fer ZO ae ays under 
the National Gardens Scheme: 


BRANSGORE, Nr. CHRISTCHURCH, 
[lac Penny of | ‘ 


HANTS. 
A. Annabel 


Telephone: BRANSGORE 348 
Springwood, Church Drive, Ravenshead, Notts. 
for HEATHS AND HEATHERS to give 


colour all the year round 
* 


Send for our fully descriptive catalogue of the 100 or so varieties we 
grow in quantity or ask for special plants from the 200 varieties at 
present in our gardens. 

* 

All varieties available as open ground plants or 
container grown for summer planting. 

* 


Heather gardens designed and planted .. 


tel. Blidworth 2756 


OLIVER 
& 
HUNTER’S Price List free — 


showing well-known 


HEATHER varieties for which 


we have received 


NURSERY 1st Class Certificates 
* from the R.H.S. 

MONIAIVE 

THORNHILL 

DUMFRIESSHIRE 


The Heather 


Garden 
FRED J. CHAPPLE 


in this book, Mr. Chapple, who 
has been growing heathers for 
over 30 years, and isa well-known 
expert on these plants, passes 
on his extensive knowledge in a 
very practical manner. 


(Third edition, revised 1964) 
181 pp. 58 photographs 30s. 


Please send me............ copy/ies of THE HEATHER GARDEN at 
32s. (including postage). | enclose £ Se Soa Ge 


ADDRESS 


W. H. & L. COLLINGRIDGE LTD., COVENT GDN., W.C.2 


Heathers 
and many other plants 
benefit from 


SEQUESTRENE® 


containing 


MANGANEHSH and MAGNESIUM 


which makes growing of calcifuge plants on chalk soils 
a reality. Quickly corrects lime-induced iron chlorosis 
causing leaf yellowing. Plants treated include: 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Camellias, | Magnolias, 
Gentians, Roses, Hydrangeas, Currants, Gooseberries, 
Strawberries, etc. Sequestrene is now available in new 
measured dose sachet pack. Size 1 6/-, Size 2 12/6, and 
Size 3 32/6. 


Recommended maximum retail prices. 


® The Murphy Chemical Co. Ltd. are Registered Users of this trade 
Mark of J. R. Geigy, S. A. Basle, Switzerland 


THE MURPHY CHEMICAL CO. LIMITED 
WHEATHAMPSTEAD, ST. ALBANS, HERTS. 


~ Propagate your Feathers with 
_ Mist and Weaning equipment by 


“GOODWORTH CLATFORD 
ANDOVER . HANTS. 


“® full range is available - all working 
+ on low voltage, Our speciality for the 
ae see cleet is a 12-volt battery operated 
: unit. 


DETAILS ON REQUEST 


THE 


| ROUND BUSH, ALDENHAM, WATFORD, HERTS. 
Yel.; RADLETY 5820 


le EACH SUNDAY THROUGHOUT THE YEAR FOR 
VISITORS WHO WISH TO SELECT THEIR PLANTS FROM A 
ag KAGE OF POPULAR AND LESS COMMON VARIETIES 


OF HEATHERS, 


MEATHERS 
and of course many other interesting trees, shrubs, perennials and 


‘foses are contained in our 80 page catalogue, price 1/8 post free, 


We @re told by our customers that our heathers, stc., are the best 
obtainable and many thousands are available again this season, 


“ake * 
THE SLIEVE DONARD NURSERY CO. LTD. 


| NEWCASTLE, CO. DOWN, N. IRELAND. 


_LOXLEY ELECTRONICS 


‘ALDENHAM HEATHER NURSERY 


HARDY HEATHERS | 


ALL-THE-YEAR-ROUND | 


Write for our 
Descriptive Catalogue 


* 


We have a large selection of DWARF 

CONIFERS = suitable for SMALL 

HEATHER GARDENS, or SINK 
GARDENS 

DWARF EVERGREEN. JAPANESE 

AZALEAS covering APRIL - JULY 

Full cultural notes sent with every order, a also 


hints on Planting, ete. 


* 


MAXWELL & BEALE 2 
NAKED CROSS NURSERY — _~ a 
CORFE MULLEN, WIMBORNE, DORSET: 


Telephone « BROADSTONE 3256 po 


